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The Man in the Porch 


A Study of Jesus’ Healing Ministry 


It happened on one of those occasions when the celebration of a 
national anniversary called Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem. He 
did not always attend these gatherings, for there were five im- 
portant feasts in the year, and no one felt under obligation to observe 
them all. A man was accounted worthy of honor if he had made 
several such journeys to the capital, and one who went as often as 
once a year was especially commended. 

The city of Jesus’ day was only slightly concerned to care for its 
unfortunates. But there were a few places where such afflicted 
ones resorted, and we may be sure that Jesus did not miss the chance 
to visit them, comfort them, and now and then call one of their 
number, who was prepared for the experience, from his affliction 
back to health. 

The reserve and caution with which Jesus healed the sick are not 
less impressive than the outflowings of his power and love in their 
behalf. At times the pages of the Gospels are thickly sprinkled with 
the records of such ministries of sympathy. But the first impression 
of great numbers healed is instantly corrected by explicit instances 
of careful selection and restraint. It is as if Jesus would make all 
men understand what was so clear to him, that most sickness and 
physical affliction is the entailment of such misdoing as knows no 
other corrective. Nature is too merciful to divorce misdeeds from 
their inevitable consequences, and when we say Nature, we mean 
God. 

In one of the porticos of an open-air hospital near the sheep-gate 
of Jerusalem lay a man who for nearly forty years had been af- 
flicted with an unnamed malady. Around him lay many distressed 
with sickness, blindness, lameness and other disabilities which prey 
upon humanity. 

The place was one of common resort for such classes. For the 
pool was fed from some mysterious source within the rock on which 
Jerusalem was built, and had that intermittent character which 
agitated the water to rise at times with almost the semblance of con- 
scious life. Tradition and superstition had invested the place with 
healing attributes which made it a favorite rendezvous for the 
afflicted, and doubtless explained the actual cures wrought by the 
waters. 

To this place Jesus went one day in his desire to see and if possi- 
ble help some of the sufferers. His glance rested on the unfortunate 
man who had been so long afflicted, and had made this place the 
scene of his expectant waiting and disappointed hopes for many 
weeks. There was something in the man which arrested Jesus’ 
attention and awakened his deep interest. He went up to him, and 
looking upon him as only Jesus could look, said, “Would you be made 
whole ?” 

The man was instantly awakened to the sense of opportuinty by 
Jesus’ words. He did not know who it was that spoke to him, but 
he was at once conscious that in the question there was the implica- 
tion of interest and the promise of assistance. He explained that it 
was only now and then that the waters had healing power. When- 
ever the spring was agitated it would be worth while to bathe in 
the waters, but only then. And the number of those who pressed 
down before him rendered his efforts futile, weak and slow of move- 
ment as he was. 

In those pathetic words, “Another steppeth down before me,” there 
is the whole heart. history of many unsuccessful lives. There is not 
quite sufficient energy, or the occasion is not quickly enough per- 
ceived, and in the meantime some one else takes the coveted place. 
Life’s disappointments could almost all of them be put into that 
pregnant and moving phrase, “Another steppeth down before me.” 

But Jesus knew that the real trouble was in the man himself. It 
was the weakness of his will, not of his flesh, that spelled the long 
and weary failure of his life. He had no power to summon his re- 
sources. He must be awakened to put forth his strength. For, as 
in most instances, it is the forth-putting of one’s own,energy, through 
the power of awakened determination, or by the arousal wrought by 
the command of a stronger mind that brings the coveted relief. 





With whatever mysterious and inexplicable power our thought 
may invest Jesus, it is clear that we may begin to understand his 
wonderful deeds, if at any point, on the side of his arousal of dor- 
mant human nature to co-operate with the laws of life. Apparently 
in this instance this was all that was needed. If the sick man could 
be surprised into effort, summoned by sudden arousal to the out- 
putting of the power he had, quickened into energy by an abrupt 
and imperious word of command, he could be healed. 

It is interesting to see how many incidents of healing in recent 
times have thrown light upon this particular method, used, at times 
by Jesus to recall men to their normal strength. The evocation of 
latent power has often sufficed to work what seemed impossible 
restorations of health, A woman who had been afflicted for years 
with a baffling malady suffered a severe accident and in the crisis 
of the shock regained completely her lost strength. A young man, 
long crippled and compelled to go upon crutches, lost his father in 
a mine accident, or supposed the father lost, only to discover a few 
days later, when a few emaciated survivors were brought up from 
out of the earth, that his father was among the saved. The shock 
of that discovery instantly transformed the helpless youth into a 
vigorous man, and casting away his crutches he has gone on from 
that time forth as if re-created. 

An invalid mother apparently beyond help was summoned by the 
piercing cries of her child in deadly danger from fire. Completely 
forgetting herself, she leaped from the bed on which she had lain 
impotent for months, rushed to the rescue of the child, and from 
that moment has been apparently quite cured. A man of strong 
personality and resolute will visited a sick friend, whose affliction 
had kept him for months in total inactivity, bed-ridden and suffer- 
ing. The friend with concentrated will and commanding voice bade 
the sick man stand up and walk, and instantly his malady seemed 
to leave him, and from that day forth he has known no further pain. 

Instances such as these are too frequent and too well attested to 
be worthless as hints at one of the methods of Jesus. Is it possible 
that he should be less able than another to summon all the reserves 
of power long latent in a sick man? Must we not suppose that he, 
with his sensitiveness to all the values that lie within the range of 
human motive and will, knew best how to lay hold upon the remnants 
of character before him, and with commanding voice compel them 
into action? 

It would be easy enough to say that Jesus imparted to this weak 
man the power to rise and walk. But is it not more level to Jesus’ 
purpose that he should summon the sick man to do for himself the 
thing that lay quite within his power, when once his will was 
enlisted ? ' 

Nor are we to forget that this was Jesus’ habitual method wher- 
ever possible, in dealing with the inefficient and delinquent lives 
about him. It was of little value to galvanize them into activity by 
imparted power. Such action would have been too mechanical to 
accomplish reformation of character. It was rather by the sum- 
moning of all that was best in men to a new standard of conduct 
that Jesus wrought many of his works of salvation, mightier thereby 
than any miracle of reorganized flesh. 

It is the summons issued by Jesus to the nobler qualities in this 
unfortunate man that must arrest and hold our thought. Meeting 
him afterward in the temple Jesus said, “Thou art made whole? 
Sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon thee.” In these words 
the Master emphasized the close connection between a wrong life 
and a suffering life. His interest in the man was awakened by the 
sight of his distress, but the sustained concern of the Lord was in 
the reorganization of the man’s character, and to this higher enter- 
prise he summoned him in his later words of warning. 

And thus the Master evermore looks upon the afflicted in mind, 
body and estate to see whether there be the possibility of calling 
forth dormant character, inert will and unenlisted purpose. And 
wherever these can be reached and brought to response, there again 
the miracle of help and healing may be wrought. 
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Editorial Survey 


Christian Union on the Mission Field 


The signs of union are brightest on the foreign mrssion field. The 
recent jubilee celebration of the beginning of missions in Japan has 
issued in a Federation in which Disciples, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Reformed, Methodists, Episcopalians, and Friends 
jsined Six hundred missionaries and native leaders joined in a 
celebration of the Eucharist and the Japanese declared for a native 
church with a national integrity and standing. They do not desire 
fewer missionaries, but they desire that the Christian church shall 
assume a status equal to other institutions in the country and be no 
longer viewed as an exotic. — 

At Nairobi, British East Africa, the missionaries on the field 
recently met in common council and reached a working basis of 
agreement. The Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, Friends, Presbyterian, 
and Adventists communions were represented. They agreed upon the 
Bible as the only rule of faith and practice, resolved that the Nicene 
and Apostles creeds were suitable for use in worship, and agreed in 
the administration of the emblems of the Lord’s Supper. When 
denominations varying from the Anglican to the Friends can meet 
on a common platform the hope increaseth. Out on the frontier the 
task and not the creed is the main consideration, and consecrated 
men of common sense will not long allow minor differences of opinion 
and practice to stand in the way of major means of action. 

At the recent World’s C. E. Convention, held at Agra, India, the 
dominant note was that they should all be one that India might 
believe He is the Christ sent of God. Both Anglican bishop and 
evangelical missionary sounded the note. They agreed that but for 
ecclesiastical division India would be much more nearly Christian 
today than she is; that she cannot understand denominational dif- 
ferences nor cares aught for them, and that the Christ that would 
make all men one is betrayed in divisive sects. Only the personal 
lives of consecrated Christians, united in a common loyalty to their 
Master will bring the Glad Tidings home most effectively to the 
Hindu mind. The Hindu is not of that western mind that worships 
organization and institution, but of the philosophical bent that 
scrutinizes the inner life and light. 

The Chinese Inland Mission, with its 900 workers, stands with its 
marvelous work of faith and its success as a living example of the 
possibility and the power of non-denominational effort. Eleven 
nationalities and a dozen denominations are represented among its 
missionaries, and there is no friction and no lack of funds. 

The increasing comity between the Boards augurs a better day for 
union. The London Missionary Society, finding itself unable to keep 
up all the work undertaken, turned over a mission in India to the 
Canadian Baptists and another in South Africa to the Canadian 
Methodists. ‘This magnificent old society is more concerned about 
Christianity than it is about the interests of the denomination it 
represents. 


A Noble Strike 


The most notable strike of the past year seems to be nearing a 
successful end. On November 22, 30,000 girls of the shirt waist mak- 
ing industry in New York city went out in a fight that centers 
around the question of a “closed shop.” Later, some 10,000 in Phila- 
delphia joined in the battle, and to date 30,000 have won their 
contention and are at work. They represented one of the most 
poorly organized trades two months ago, but the strike has made 
them one of the best organized. Jews, Italians, and Americans stood 
side by side in one of the most spectacular labor contentions that has 
been witnessed. 

The shirt waist making industry is full of inequalities. It rushes 
greatly at certain seasons and is so slack at others that the larger 
number of workers are laid off. Dealing with a class of labor that 
goes to work for a few years and then changes occupation, it was 
easy to reduce wage bargaining to its lowest degree. The conse- 
quence was that while wages were not so bad when the tide was on, 
the worker’s fortune depended entirely upon the spasmodic rise and 
fall of rush and slack work. In the busy season they worked until 
late at night without supper, while in slack time they would come 
to work in the morning to be given but an hour or two or were 
liable to be discharged for any length of season without warning. 
To meet these conditions they demanded a 52-hour week and not 
more than two hours overtime on any one day; notice of slack work 
beforehand or at least in the morning of the day; and that all the 


workers be kept on short work during slack season rather thar 
many being discharged and left workless. 

Like all the garment making industries this one lent itself to 
sweating- Much of the work was done under a sort of padrone sys- 
tem. The maker would let out the jobs to a sub-contractor, who 
would get the work done at the least price possible and pocket the 
difference. He would pay from $6 to $10 per week and clear from 
$25 to $30. The grind came on the workers and the grind operated 
to make conditions, hours, and wages the worst instead of the best 
possible. So they demanded that all wages be paid directly by the 
firm and the sub-contracting system be abolished; that the wage for 
all forms of work be fixed in advance and be the same all through 
each shop. ; 

But the great contention was for the “closed-shop” i. e. that col- 
lective bargaining be made the rule and the unions not only recog- 
nized but dealt with in wage-making directly. There may be many 
reasons for objecting to the “closed-shop” for every industry, but if 
it could be defended in any, it could be in this one, where the workers 
were so at the mercy of conditions and where there seemed no way 
to remedy evils outside of such a collective effort. This point the 
workers insist upon and for it they fight on after every other con- 
tention was granted. They feel that things would quickly work back 
to old conditions under any other settlement. 

The strike has aroused more interest and a wider sympathy than 
any of late date. Prominent society women and public men as well 
as social workers have espoused the cause and aided in the effort. 
A sensational turn was given by the arbitrary action of police and 
magistrates in arresting pickets on the technical complaint of 
assault when there was no actual assault, but only a quiet but per- 
sistent effort to persuade scab workers to join in the strike. Re- 
spectable young girls were locked up with common prostitutes and 
fines were laid upon a great number. At one of the Sunday after- 
noon meetings two hundred of the “martyrs” were on the platform 
at one time. This, however, but helped to win public sympathy and 
hasten the victory. The union grew quickly from 500 to 30,00, ana 
is today very compact and strong. It paid all fines and gave strike 
benefits to those who had dependents. 

The “closed-shop” may be a dangerous principle for all trades, but 
it may be a necessary resort for some, just as the trust may be 
dangerous under many conditions but beneficial under others. The 
successful issue of this strike will give great heart to women workers 
who, as a rule, are poorly paid, and the pawns of circumstance and 
all such contentions will hasten the day when the issues of industry 
will center more around the worker and less around the purely 
property considerations. 


An Apostle to Labor 


Chas. Stelzle is an Apostle to Labor. He speaks to more working- 


men than any other living man. Every Sunday afternoon he ad- 
dresses great audiences of workers and usually by their own arrange- 
ment and at their own expense. These audiences rarely are less than 
1,000, and have run as high at 12,000. He has many more invitations 
than he is able to fill. Through his work a number of unions have 
appointed chaplains from the local ministerial fraternity and have 
invited the pastors to become fraternal delegates. Gov. Marshall 
of Indiana has been emphasizing to both labor unions and ministeria! 
associations that a little fraternal concord was all that was needed 
to break down suspicions and interest religious forces in the laboring 
man’s problems and the laboring man in the church. 

Besides his addresses Mr. Stelzle furnishes a syndicated article, 
dealing with religious questions in their bearing upon the labor 
question, that ap,-ars in each issue of 350 labor journals. He held 
a temperance meeting at the recent Toronto convention of the 
Ameriean Federation that was attended by 4,000. Practically all the 
leaders have gone on record against the saloon. Mr. Stelzle and his 
helpers conduct shop meetings of an evangelistic character. He was 
for eight years a mechanic in a New York shop and has lived for 
twenty-five years in the crowded East Side of the metropolis. For 
the past seven years he has devoted himself to this effort to bring 
labor and the church into more sympathetic relationship and is 
today at the head of the Department of Labor and Immigration of 
the Presbyterian Home Missionary Society. Last year he visited all 
the great European lands and studied both the immigration and labor 
questions from that viewpoint. To all his labors he has added the 
writing of several readable and informing books. He is awakening 
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the churches to their duty and labor to its opportunities. 

The church has been all too fearful of its dogmas and accepted 
methods of work to undertake original work among those who for 
one reason or another have not been attracted by her conventional 
methods. On the other hand, social workers, :ecognizing the preju- 
dice among the laboring classes in regard to the churches and feeling 
resentful themselves many times, doubtless, because of the church’s 
failure to act, have feared to have their efforts callea religious or in 
any way linked up with religious institutions. Mr. Ste‘zle is helping 
to break down this suspicion and bring co-operation Others in both 
the social and religious fields of effort have been bravely battling to 
overcome it also, but his has proven a strategic positon for this 
effort. He recently held a sociological conference in New York city 
that was largely attended by both social and religious workers. All 
joined in emphasizing the sociological work of the church and the 
religious work of the social institution and worker. Emphasis was 
put on the value of social investigation, labor organization, and or- 
ganized charity. All agreed that the church should work for the 
benefit of its community in all ways rather than for the one end of 
building up itself. Each church should know its own community like 
the settlement worker knows his and adapt methods that will reach 
that community for its own good. The province of the church as a 
pioneer in all social good was insisted upon. For instance, if the 
crowded centers have no recreation spots the church should both point 
out the need and supply it as far as possible until the general public 
will arise to the task. It was insisted on that the pulpit deal with 
living conditions more and dead issues less and join not only with 
other churches for the social uplift of the “man on the margin” but 
with other organizations as well. In all it was prophetic of the new 
life that will come to the church by adapting herself to the new 
problems of this complex and highly socialized age. 


A Notable Missionary Centennial 


One hundred years ago (June 29, 1810) the American Board was 
organized. Five men gathered around a table at Farmington, Conn., 
on September 5, 1810, and held the first directors’ meeting. This was 
the answer of the Congregationalist churches of Massachusetts to the 
Haystack Prayer Meeting, held by the five students of Williams Col- 
lege in the summer of 1806, while they were waiting for a storm to 
pass over. Today they support 635 missionaries at 107 stations with 
4,564 native workers, and have a Christian community of 205,880 in 
their fields, of which the usual proportion of about one-third are 
admitted to full church fellowship. They conduct 1,483 schools, one 
of the largest educational undertakings in missionary annals, and 
make of it their chief evangelistic agency. Suffice it to say they 
make thus native Christians of the finest character and capacity. 
They have set $1,000,000 as their centennial offering and will en- 
deavor to have every one of their 6,006 churches make a contribution. 
They desire individuals to give a permanent endowment of $2,000,000 
for their educational institutions and thus insure other fields such 
colleges as the Doshisha has been to Japan and Roberts College to 
Turkey and the Balkans. The Centennial convention will be held 
in Boston October 11-14. 


The Great Laymen’s Campaign 


The most significant missionary movement in the home land today. 
if not indeed for a generation, is the layman’s campaign for increased 
interest and generosity on the part of the men in the churches to 
the great cause of foreign missions. J. Campbell White has proven 
himself a master commander of forces, and every one of the more 
than a score of cities reached with his monster meetings has recorded 
victory for him. As high as 2,000 have sat down to the banquets at 
once and as many as 6,000 attended the meetings, while the most 
prominent business men have been enlisted and forces organized that 
promise to mightily increase the support of the work in all the 
societies. The cities visited pledge themselves to increase their con- 
tributions by some definite percentage or to some definite amount. 
Here are some of the increases promised: 


Buffalo from $38,000 to $100,000 
Cleveland from 53,000 to 160,000 
Richmond from 30,000 to 60,000 
Washington from 62,000 to 100,000 
Worcester from 15,000 to 125,000 


Richmond has already oversubscribed her full promise. Cleveland and 
Buffalo have 80 per cent of theirs pledged already. Toronto was the 
place selected for launching the movement a year ago, and the way 
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she is making good is prophetic for the whole movement. There, three 
leading Presbyterian churches increased their offerings from $25,500 
to $41,500; four Methodist churches increased theirs from $22,000 
to $48,000; the four largest Anglican churches went from $13,200 to 
$35,000; four Baptist churches increased theirs from $13,200 to 
636,600. In all thus, these fifteen congregations in Toronto increased 
their contributions from a total of $73,900 to a grand total of $161,- 
100, a total increase of about 120 per cent. For January, New York 
and Brooklyn are the center of interest for the campaign. Seventy- 
five cities will be reached and each of them reach a radius of easy 
traveling distance in their attendance and influence directly. The 
whole campaign will come to a climax in a mammoth layman’s 
missionary convention in Chicago in May, modeled after that in 
Toronto last year. i 

Every effort to, enlarge the scope of the effort to include home 
missions has been met with firm but sympathetic refusal on the 
ground that the singleness of purpose will alone beget success. The 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the Methodist Bishops petitioned 
for this widening of the propaganda. Every church in the home land 
is a fixed and standing home mission institution and in all home 
missions are supplied many fold more adequately than foreign. 


Twenty-five Years in City Missions 


The statistical report of the City Missionary Society of the Con- 
gregationalist churches of Chicago is interesting as representing one 
of the best supported and most successful city missionary under- 
takings. In that time they founded seventy-two churches which 
have today a membership of over 10,000. Of these churches forty- 
three are now self-supporting and the society is now aiding forty- 
nine churches and missions in all. These churches organized and sup- 
ported during the quarter-century have received 13,332 on confession. 
The society has received $630,000 for this work and is now spending 
nearly $25,000 annually. Last year its forty-nine missionaries added 
915 by confession and 457 by letter. The average attendance at the 
morning services is about thirty, and at the evening worship about 
forty-five for each mission of mission church, and the attendance at 
the Sunday-schools averaged 110. They hold $288,000 worth of 
property in trust and the churches founded possess property amount- 
ing to $841,620. 


Cleveland Regains Property 

The city of Cleveland has just come into possession of a con- 
siderable tract of land upon the lake front, said to be worth from 
twenty millions to thirty millions. It has been for many years in the 
possession of the railway companies, who early secured title to it 
by means which are. now recognized as illegal. The example of 
Cleveland will be an encouragement to many cities who have sold 
their birthright of public land in the most desirable parts of their 
domain to some corporation for what seems scarcely more than a 
mess of pottage. The example of the splendid water front on the 
south shore in Chicago being monopolized by the smoky and noisy 
traffic of the Illinois Central Railroad, is a lesson in the lack of 
municipal foresight. Ultimately this corporation must be compelled 
to give up its enormous and valuable holdings, to put its tracks 
underground, and to restore to the city that fair frontage which is 
now so marred and misused. But the effort to reclaim this posses- 
sion will cost the city a long struggle and an immense treasure. All 
this could have been saved by such limitations of corporate rights 
as were possible when the first contracts were made. Society is 
gradually learning that transportation companies are the servants, 
and not the masters of the people. It remains to impress the lesson 
upon the companies. 


Baptist Congress 

The Annual Baptist Congress took place during November in 
New York city. It was a successful gathering and its program was 
full of interest. Among the topics considered were the following: 
“Can Pragmatism Furnish a Philosophical Basis for Theology?”; 
“Is the Present Tendency Toward a Cotperative Social Order De- 
sirable?”; “How is Salvation Mediated to Us through Christ ?”; “Re- 
cent Tendencies to Change Denominational Practice—Are They Desir- 
able?”; “How Can Ethics be Taught in the Public Schools?”; “Realiz- 
ing the Presence of God.” The papers were of a high order, and 
the discussions were animated and informing. We are glad to notice 
in the list of membership of the Baptist Congress the names of the 
following Disciples: Professor Errett Gates, a member of the gen- 
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eral committee; and of annual members, J. H. Garrison, W. L. Hay- 
den, A. E. Jennings, A. MeLean, F. W. Norton, A. B. Philputt, J. M. 


Philputt, F. D. Power, O. E. Tomes, G. B. Van Arsdall, H. L. Willett, 


and W. J. Wright. It is the hope of many of us that next year’s 
congress may be like the one of last year, a joint meeting of Dis- 
ciples, Baptists and Free Baptists. 


Work of the Art Institute 


One of the most significant features of the higher life of Chicago 
is the Art Institute, whose work is commanding increasing public 
confidence and securing larger attention annually. The historical 
pageant that was enacted there some months ago revealed the high 
artistic interests of a large number of the prominent citizens of 
Chicago who took part in the admirable historical summary of 
progress through the centuries. A new wing has reeently been added 
to the Art Institute which will help to complete the original plan 
of the building. The exhibitions which are given from time to time 
contain nothing of greater interest to the patrons of art in the Middle 
West than the canvases and statues produced by local artists. At 
present the annual winter exhibit of the work of western artists is 
in progress, and some of the features are of great merit. Professor 
Lorado Taft, for example, has a number of pieces, one of which is 
especially fine. It is called “Father Time Viewing the Passage of 
the Ages.” It is in two pieces, the first the figure of a man looking 
steadily at a moving procession; the second the procession itself, 
in which there are nearly one hundred figures, going forward to 
their appointed destination. The same artist has on exhibition “A 
Son of Deucalion,” “The Eternal Silence,” “Fountain of Time,” “A 
Daughter of Pyrrha,” and a highly impressive figure called “An In- 
dian.” Citizens of Chicago who do not visit the Art Institute fre- 
quently are simply unaware of the educational value of this great 
institution. Visitors who are passing through the city ought never 
to think of omitting a visit to the Institute during their stay here, 


however brief. 


A Student’s Courage 


The daily press and the retrogressive type of religious journals 
are eager to exploit any reports that come from the leading uni- 
versities and seminaries regarding the dangerous tendency of univer- 
sity and theological education. For the daily papers it makes good 
sensational reading, and the half-informed religious editor is always 
glad of any material that furnishes him ammunition for an attack 
upon education of any except his own limited type. 

It would be very easy to set over against these faulty and mis- 
leading reports an overwhelming list of the constructive, helpful 
and inspiring influences which are going forth from the universities 
and seminaries. But of this fact there are such abundant proofs that 
the informed public has come to take the matter for granted, and 
to discount most of the falsehoods which are spread abroad by a 
sensational press. 

But it is not always known how frequently the element of genuine 
and splendid heroism enters into the work which university students, 
and especially those preparing for the ministry, are accomplishing. 
Instances of this character are known as being of frequent occur- 
rence in university and seminary circles. But they pass almost 
unnoticed unless some particular incident secures public attention. 

Such an incident happened recently at the University of Chicago. 
A large number of the Divinity students go out regularly to preach 
in churches of Chicago and vicinity. Some of these students go a 
long way and preach at points remote from railroad facilities. Many 
instances of hardship and suffering have arisen in connection with 
this supply work. It not infrequently happens that in the severest 
winter weather there is a failure to provide a conveyance for the 
minister when he reaches the small country station nearest his 
preaching point, and he is compelled to walk or to give up his ap- 
pointment. The latter is very rarely the method pursued. 

On a recent Saturday one of the Divinity students, Mr. William 
F. Bosdick, having missed connections with the local conveyance 
from Aurora to Yorkville, Illinois, started out to walk the ten miles 
in a temperature that was far below the freezing point. The journey 
became increasingly difficult and his feet were frozen. He tried to 
secure shelter in a lodge used as-a summer resort, but the care-taker 
turned him away, refusing him rest or warmth. He finally arrived 
at his destination exhausted and badly frozen. He has been in the 
hospital for ten days suffering severely, and the surgeons are still 
doubtful whether he will be able to save either of his feet from 
amputation. 


Since this incident became known several letters have come to the 
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authorities of the Divinity School telling of other instances in which 
students performed their duties courageously in the face of most 
disheartening circumstances, and without even reporting the matter 
upon their return to the University. Incidents of this kind are the 
best commentary upon the reckless and untruthful statements which 
are often made regarding the laxity of religious and moral fibre in 
the divinity schools of America. Young men do not undertake the 
self-sacrificing work of ministerial preparation or undergo the hard- 
ships which are so frequently incident to their student preaching 
without a definiteness of purpose and a courage that would offer 
ample answer to any reasonable mind regarding their disinterested- 
ness and consecration. 


Safeguarding Immigrants 

It is cheering to learn that steps are being taken by the com- 
missioner of immigration to safeguard immigrants from the abuses 
to which they are subjected by the transportation companies that 
bring them to America. The darkness, filth and inadequacy of the 
quarters assigned to immigrants, the crowded conditions that result, 
the lack of privacy, the shameful and insulting treatment accorded 
these people, especially the women, by the employes of the ship 
lines, have issued in a volume of protest and rebuke which has 
become so great that the government has at last been compelled to 
intervene in behalf of the sufferers. The abuses are aggravated by 
the fact that the immigrants are, for the most part, quite helpless, 
as much through ignorance of their rights as through physical in- 
ability to enforce them. The reports brought by government in- 
spectors who have traveled in the steerage to observe the actual 
conditions are sufficient to awaken the indignation of every one who 
has the interests of our newly arriving citizen at heart. Reforms 
«ure promised at once, 


The Method of Making Good 


It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that the Disciples 
are awakening to their true mission in the world. After a beginning 
that was due to recognition of the great principle of Christian 
unity; a second generation that was confronted with subordinate 
but impressive problems that diverted attention from the central 
idea; and a third generation that has been largely devoted to 
numerical increase and denominational success, we have come to 
the beginning of our second century. 

At this moment, so significant in our history, and so likely to 
be determinative as to our success or failure, there are some ques- 
tions that we must ask ourselves and be prepared to answer with 
frankness and recognition of all they involve. The first of these 
is this: Have the Disciples as yet accomplished in any notable 
degree the purpose for which they came into being? To this there 
can be but one answer: They have not. While no little advance 
has been made by the Christian world toward. unity since the 
days when Thomas Campbell first spoke upon this theme, it has 
been the result in large measure of deepening conviction on the 
part of the entire church of the sin and weakness of sectism. Only 
in a subordinate degree and in limited territory have the Disciples 
influenced to any appreciable extent the conscience of the universal 
church on this theme. 

The next question is, Do the Disciples want to make good? The 
answer cannot be so definite to this question, for the reason that 
there. are many varieties of sentiment among them. But if we 
are to take into account those who are most sensitive to the crying 
need for unity, and most fully aware of the purposes for which we 
ourselves have historically stood, there would be no doubt as to 
the answer. This section at least of the Disciples that is really 
anxious to vindicate their right to existence, would without delay 
answer: Certainly the Disciples wish to make good, and are willing 
to put forth any effort to accomplish this desirable end. 

Closely following, there is the more practical question, How shall? 
this be done? We cannot longer’delude ourselves with the easy- 
going assumption that the mere preaching of Christian union as a 
theory will accomplish any notable results. So far as propositional 
statements are concerned, the Disciples have never left themselves 
without witness on this point. The weakness of their advocacy 
lay in its almost total divorce from any serious efforts to bring 
the ideal of unity to pass. 

Practically speaking, the Disciples have depended upon the allur- 
ing, but wholly impracticable effort to absorb their religious neigh- 
bors into one huge denomination. And they felt confident that this 
absorption would justify them in describing the resulting aggrega- 
tion as the Church of Christ. They have not generally put it in this 
bald and repellant form, but it has amounted to the same thing 
in the minds of very many of our people. 
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It is now perfectly apparent to the least discerning observer of 
current religious history that if there was ever the slightest promise 
that this method would prove successful, that promise grows less 
day by day. In spite of our extraordinary activ‘ty in evangelistic 
effort, and the unusual success that has attended these attempts to 
swell the membership of our churches, it is now practically certain 
that during the past five years the Disciples have gained little, if 
anything, in membership. And it is highly probable that if our 
statistics could be reliably compiled, they would show an actual loss. 

Of course this disappointing condition grows out of the fact that 
the efforts which ought to have been directed to the strengthening 
of the churches by educational work, by development of Christian 
character, and by the conservation of forces easily at hand for con- 
structive effort, have been rather directed to evangelistic activities 
which have temporarily and superficially increased the membership 
of the local churches, but only at the expense of their more solid 
development, and actually with a gradual loss in available and 
permanent numbers. 

It is then apparent that by this method of evangelism the Dis- 
ciples are neither making good nor have any likelihood of doing so. 
And in the meantime, we are losing out in the thought of those 
Christian people around us who are taking the large tasks of the 
kingdom of God seriously, and who know that the work of the 
church is not to be done through spasms of evangelistic fervor, 
alternating with periods in which every energy of the minister, 
and those of his people who are really efficient, is taxed to keep up 
vitality in a half-converted atid poorly instructed membership. 

Just as the Disciples have wasted time in the past over questions 
that were unimportant and methods that were vain and even friv- 
olous—controversies, misunderstandings, legalistic interpretations of 
the Gospel, and quarrels over methods of administration—so we are 
losing time today wherever we are not arousing ourselves to the 
essential business of our brotherhood, the unification of the Chris- 
tian forces of the communities where we live. 

Our business is not to enforce a creed, written or unwritten. And 
certainly the number of creeds, consistent with the great apostolic 
creed we all confess, tends to grow more numerous rather than less. 

We are not advocates of a particular form of worship, not even 
that which embodies the studied simplicity which many of our 
churches affect. There will always be diversity of method in Chris- 
tian worship. 

It is no business of ours to debate over forms of organization. All 
the different types of church construction profess to trace their 
origins back to the New Testament. Our thesis is not the settle- 
ment of this vexed and widely mooted question. 

Nor are we the champions of a particular set of ordinances. We 
can well afford to leave to sacramentarians and Jliteralists the useless 
expenditure of strength upon the defense of this or that view of 
the simple and beautiful customs which found sanction in the min- 
istry of Jesus and the life of the early church. 

Nor can we delude ourselves that the mere possession of numbers 
is a strength to the cause we advocate. Nothing would be more 
fatal, in fact nothing has been more of a hindrance to the accom- 
plishment of our historic ideal than the multiplying of half-informec 


and indifferent members in churches, every one >»f which should be 


a living advocate and example of Christian unity. 

The serious business of the Disciples is to put their plea for 
Christian unity into instant expression. It is not for them to wait 
until some good-natured and tolerant neighbor offers to meet them 
half-way in a union service, but so to enforce the principle of unity 
wherever they are found that no person in the community could 
possibly be ignorant of the fact that there was among them a 
people whose voice was insistently heard upon this great need of 
the hour. 

The methods by which Christian unity may be exemplified are 
numerous enough if our ministers and churches really take their 
task seriously. Wherever the Disciples promote united effort ~n the 
part of the Christian forces in any community, a step has been 
taken that cannot be without the most valuable results. Wherever 
a@ union communion service can be held that is inspired ly the 
sense of common love and reverence, there progress is being nade. 
Wherever union evangelism can be organized, whether with the 
leadership of one of our own preachers or not, it is possible to 
illustrate even under unfavorable circumstances the principle for 
which we plead. : 

Wherever public interests can be promoted by the codperative 
action of the churches in any town or city, there it is the business 
of the Disciples to urge and foster that union sentiment and activity. 
And wherever the work of municipal and civic righteousness can 
be set forward by uniting the forces of decency and order which are 
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always to be found in the churches, there the Disciples have again 
found their opportunity to promote effectively the great cause which 
is our only excuse for existence in any place. 


The Uncompromised Life 


Abraham had a proper sense of personal dignity. It was more 
than clan etiquette that kept him from accepting pay for rescuing the 
inhabitants of Sodom from the invaders. He was a man with a 
mission and he felt that it would be inconsistent with his high pur- 
pose for him to accept a gift from the king of Sodom. In ancient 
Rome there was a man who rushed with his trained servants to 
every fire he heard of and offered his assistance in putting it out, but 
he always demanded a large share of the property for saving it and 
would never fight fire until he was sure of his pay. He doubtless 
reasoned that the owner would be deprived of all his goods if the 
firemen did not come to his assistance and that therefore he ought 
to be willing to give half or more than half for putting out the fire. 
Abraham might have reasoned that he was entitled to the spoil of 
Sodom on the ground that it would have been carried to the Eu- 
phrates valley if he had not recovered it for the land of Canaan. 
But he was more of a man than the Roman fireman. Others had 
toiled for the goods of Sodom and he wished them to enjoy the fruits 
of their toil. 

Special Privilege. 

To know whether a man is uncompromised we must know what 
are the ways in which he gets his living. Wealth is produced collec- 
tively. No intelligent man believes that he is the sole producer of 
that which he possesses. The honest man simply asks for his share 
in the products of common toil and foresight. But some are not 
satisfied with the honest man’s share. They seek and secure special 
privileges which enable them to get hold of what ought to go to 
other men. They have a process of reasoning by which they justify 
themselves in taking more than their share of the common goods. 
Their chief reliance is upon shrewdness. It is the shrewd man, not 
the honest. worker, who has a right to the good things of life. We 
are justly suspicious of the economic and social theories of the man 
who enjoys special privilege. He compromises himself by accepting 
the privilege of getting something for nothing. For clear thinking 
on moral and religious questions we must go to men who ask no 
advantage over other men and who have intelligence enough to know 
what is fair. 

The Unbiased Mind. 

The unbiased mind is a fiction. No such mind exists. The best 
we can do is to make an honest effort to study facts without preju- 
dice. We never succeed wholly in discarding prepossessions that 
obscure the truth. The man who boasts of his impartiality is the 
very one to watch; he is either a rascal or he is so ignorant of the 
sources of error that he ought not to be trusted. But there are some 
things which we may reasonably demand of ourselves. We need not 
sell out to any party or sect. There is no party or sect big enough 
to satisfy entirely the mind and heart of the least of the children of 
men. It is treason to the mind to sell it into the service of any 
combination of men. We may join with men in their search for 
truth provided we do not agree to accept anything that does not 
satisfy our own minds. We should consider ourselves companions 
of all who strive to know. If they can help us we ought to be 
thankful to them for the information they give and the inspiration 
of their example. It is a calamity to be suspicious of one who is 
sincere and who can lead us into larger -truth. 

“In the World.” 

We are forbidden to love the things that are in the world. What 
does this mean? Does it mean that we cannot be independent unless 
we withdraw from business and social life and live apart from men? 
Not in the least. “The world” is made up of the wrong attitudes 
of people, base desires and ambitions. In the same place where the 
bad man surrenders himself to the world the good man surrenders 
himself to God. The fight of faith is on the same ground that is 
overrun by the hosts of wickedness. The gifts of nature which the 
wicked consume are needed by the righteous. The difference is in the 
use of things, not in the things themselves. One man is vile and he, 
defiles everything he touches. Another is pure, and under his touch 
things lose their grossness. Political life is corrupt when politicians 
are corrupt; it is clean when clean men are in politics. Business is 
dangerous to morals when thieves engage in business; honest men 
make it a school of morals. Formalists make the chufch contemp- 
tible; strong men and women make it a mighty fortress. 


Topic for the Midweek Service, Feb. 2. Gen. 14:21-24; I John 
2:15-17. 
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The Achievements of A Century 


An Address Delivered at the Centennial Convention 


Eprtor’s Note.—So much has been said 
about a single one of the five addresses on 
the Progress and Achievements of a Century, 
delivered at Pittsburg last October, that we 
regard it fitting to give our readers one of 
the others, which in our judgment, was one 
of the most admirable speeches of that mem- 
orable occasion. For strict adherence to his 
theme, for sympathetic and reserved assess- 
ments of his people, for sensitive awareness 
to the currents of modern life, for fairness 
and tenderness of temper and for chaste and 
dignified expression we do not think Mr. 
Rice’s paper was excelled. It is not often 
that we print articles so long as this and 
we at first intended to greatly shorten this 
one. But upon attacking it, blue pencil in 
hand, our hard editorial heart failed us and 
we decided to give it every inch of space it 
needed. We hope our readers will carefully 
read every word of it. 


It is not too much to say that during the 
past one hundred years the world was made 
over. Places that were considered remote 
and inaccessible are now on the beaten high- 
ways of the nations. Natural forces were 
discovered and harnessed to the tasks of hu- 
manity, working revolutions in the methods 
of commerce and industry, and resulting, it is 
estimated, in the production of three times as 
much wealth as was produced during the eigh- 
teen preceding centuries. Towns became cities, 
and cities grew to mammoth proportions. At 
the beginning of the century the city of 
Pittsburg was a town of about two thou- 
sand inhabitants; New York numbered less 
than one hundred thousand souls, and Chicago 
was a trading post. The growth of urban 
populations was not peculiar to the United 
States. London attained four-fifths of her 
present size during the century; Berlin out 
stripped Chicago in the rapidity of its growth 
and the population of Osaka, Japan, was 
quadrupled. 


Growth in Knowledge. 


It is freely affirmed that the greater part 
of the world’s knowledge is less than a cen 
tury old. The physical sciences were, for 
the most part, created during the century. 
All the sciences, including theology, have 
undergone radical changes. Our conceptions 
of the physical universe do not differ more 
widely from those entertained by our fore 
fathers than do our conceptions of God, of 
Christ, of the scriptures, of sin, and of salva- 
tion. A new feeling has arisen with refer 
ence to the mission and message of the church. 
The interest in dogma has yielded to a pop- 
ular demand for instruction in righteousness, 
the ascetic tendency has given place to a 
profound interest in the problems of sociai 
life. Our fathers could scarcely have con- 
ceived a program of such practical activity ar 
we know to be in full operation today. 

The period under consideration witnessed, 
at its beginning, a rising tide of democracy, 
both in religion and in government. The 
spirit of liberty was asserting itself against 
dogma; the spirit of equality was demanding 
the overthrow of ecclesiasticism, and the 
sense of fraternity was beginning to decree 
the doom of sectarianism. In the midst of 
such conditions the movement whose cen- 
tennial we are now celebrating had its begin- 
nings. In one sense it may be regarded as 
the expression. of a revulsion of feeling 
against prevailing conditions. In another 


sense it may be regarded as a child of the 
It was both a protest and an appeal. 


times. 





By Perry J. Rice 


It centered about three dominant ideals. It 
originated in a plea for the union of, Chris- 
tians; it proposed to attain such a union by 
the restoration of primitive christianity, anl 
it had as its ultimate object the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. It was, therefore, idealistic, 
practical and purposeful. It presented a 
great plea, a fascinating program and a 
glorious objective. In the three fields thus 
indicated the Disciples have wrought with 
greater or less efficiency. A century is a 
cycle of sufficient duration to measure the 
effects of any movement, and it is therefore 
with a degree of interest that we inquire with 
reference to the effects of this movement 
inaugurated by the saintly Thomas Campbell 
in the publication of that Magna Charta of 








Perry J. Rice. 


Christian Declaration and 
Address. 

Standing so close to it, both in point of 
time and personal relation, it is difficult to 
estimate it justly. It is natural that we 
should rejoice in our triumphs. But we 
should be unworthy the heritage into which 
we have entered if, in the midst of our re- 
joicing, we should fail to exhibit a proper 
spirit of humility. If the world should detect 
in us any tendency to self satisfaction or 
self complacency, any disposition to blind 
our own eyes to the services others have ren- 
dered in the promotion of objects which are 
dear to us, it would be justified in refusing to 
regard us seriously. The best apologetic we 
can offer to the world is an honest attempt to 
relate our achievements to the progress of the 
century, estimating them not for purpose of 
self glorification, but in view of all the facts 
and forces which may properly come within 
the range of our inquiry. 

The Declaration and Address was a clarion 
eall to the followers of Christ to bury their 
differences and unite for the conquest of the 
world in the name of Christ. The immediate 
response was meager indeed. There appears 
to have been little desire for union and no 
readiness to minimize the importance of the 
credal formulations which had been developed 
in the progress of Protestantism. The lines 
which separated the various religious bodies 
from each other were clearl} drawn, and 


liberty, the 


loyalty to party standards was everywhere 
the basis of fellowship. Denominations were 
constantly clashing with each other in their 
zealous defense of doctrines which they had 
come to regard as final expressions of truth, 
each one being determined to overthrow the 
heresies of all the others. Only a very few 
people could be found who were willing to 
espouse the cause of union, and most of these 
were personal friends of Thomas Campbell. 
Such was the temper of the church a century 
ago. The change which has taken place is 
as complete as it is splendid. There are, it 
is true, not fewer but more kinds of Chris- 
tians, than there were then. The census 
bureau reports forty-one new kinds developed 
in the United States in the brief period from 
1890 to 1906. This fact only proves, how- 
ever, that there are eddies in the current of 
the church’s life or that the spirit of inde- 
pendence has continued to thrive along with 
the spirit of unity. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the latter has become much 
more pronounced. A hundred years ago only 
a very few people desired union; now every- 
body longs for its fuller realization. Then 
sectarianism was defended as natural and 
necessary; now it denounced as the “Scandal 
of Christendom.” Then division was thought 
to be advantageous, promoting a holy rivalry; 
now it is decried as the greatest hindrance 
to the work of the church. Then denomina- 
tions held themselves aloof from each other, 
refusing to cojperate in any manner; now 
their people mingle freely and rejoice in the 
fellowship that is ever widening and deepen- 
ing like the river as it flows toward the sea. 


Wear to Union. 

We still holi our individual opinions 
but are less inclined to impose them upon 
others. We still cling fondly to the 
particular group with which, for one reason 
or another, we have been identified, but we 
rejoice in opportunities to cross over the 
lines and share in the wider fellowship. If 
we are not ashumed of our divisions we are 
profoundly sorry that they exist and long to 
see them healed. Denominations closely 
allied in doctrine and polity are approaching 
each other, and in ways too numerous to re- 
cite and too familiar to need mention, all 
the churches ar2 giving expression to their 
essential oneness. 

The forces that ‘ave produced this change 
of sentiment are numerous. New visions of 
the world and its almost limitless needs have 
arisen before us. The cry of the ignorant 
and the oppressed of every nation has been 
heard, and the corscience of the church has 
been aroused to a vense of the urgency and 
importance of her ‘uission. In our efforts to 
discharge that mission we have been com- 
pelled to lay aside the petty peevishness of 
our party contentions. New generations have 
arisen, one after another, who have refused 
to be shut in by the narrow walls of preju- 
dice which circumscribed their ancestors. 
Catching larger glinipses of truth and behold- 
ing with clearer vision the eternal prrposes 
of God, they have arisen to heights where 


‘the old artificial boundary lines are scarcely 


discernible. The changes that have taken 
place in theology have wrought havoc with 
all the creeds until they no longer serve as 
formidable barriers to union. The people of 
the Orient, among whom we have been send- 
ing missionaries, have had little patience 
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with our sectarianism. Christians of every 
name have been meeting each other on the 
fields of service and, feeling the warmth of 
love and devotion to Christ which is common 
to all. A sense of mutual appreciation and 
esteem has arisen which doctrinal diver- 
gences cannot smother. The present senti- 
ment in favor of union is therefore the 
natural outgrowth of the church’s progress 
during the century. The plea which the Dis- 
ciples made was like the voice of the 
Prophet of the Wilderness heralding a better 
day, whose dawning has been gradual. 
Throughout the century they have borne un- 
ceasing testimony to the conviction that sec- 
tarianism is sin, and that union is essential 
to the successful prosecution of the work of 
the church. It is possible that sometimes 
our spirit has belied our message; that we 
have appeared to be contentious. and dog- 
matic, veiling an attempt to thrust upon 
others our intellectual conclusions under a 
specious plea for union. Preachers are not all 
prophets. It is not possible that everyone 
should behold with clear vision the lofty 
ideals of Thomas Campbell, nor that we 
should have fully escaped the subtle tén- 
dency, inherent in humanity to crystallize 
about the truths great leaders have discov- 
ered. Nevertheless, we believe the plea has, 
for the most part, been nobly presented, and 
that it has lent itself definitely to the pro- 
motion of the union of the followers of 
Christ. 


Plea for Primitive Christianity. 


The Disciples have also been ardent advo- 
eates of a return to primitive Christianity. 
This was the program by which our fathers 
hoped that the church might be reunited. 
Thomas Campbell held the conviction that the 
restoration of the church in “its doctrine, its 
ordinances, and its fruits, as exhibited in the 
New Testament,” would result in cleansing 
its corruptions and healing its divisions. The 
reformers, therefore, set themselves to the 
task of restoration. They determined to es- 
chew all formulations of religious doctrine 
and make their appeal directly to “The Law 
and the Testimony.” They adopted as their 
motto the famous proposition: “Where the 
Scriptures speak we speak, and where the 
Scriptures are silent we are silent.” Thus 
they were led to a re-examination of the 
Scriptures on somewhat independent lines, 
and to the discovery of new and important 
phases of truth. 

Having set themselves to restore the primi- 
tive church, the reformers immediately began 
to inquire into its nature and constitution. 
Gradually they were led to certain definite 
conclusions which have formed a considerable 
part of the Disciples doctrinal propaganda 
throughout their history. They determined 
that the church should be known only by 
such names as did honor to her divine head, 
and were sanctioned by New Testament 
usage; that the form of its organization 
should be a congregational, with evangelists, 
elders and deacons, selected because of pecu- 
liar fitness to serve as ministers in these 
several capacities; that there were but two 
ordinances—baptism, administered according 
to apostolic precedent, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, standing as the perpetual memorial of 
the sufferings of the Messiah, to be observed 
on every first day of the week. Following 
the examples of conversion recorded in the 
Book of Acts the reformers concluded that 
people became Christians and members of the 
body of Christ, which is the church, by be- 
lieving in Jesus Christ, repenting of their 
sins, openly confessing their faith and sub- 
mitting to the ordinance of baptism. Thus 
the principle of restoration, becoming opera- 
tive in the hands of our fathers yielded a 
four-fold result. It gave added authority 
to the Scriptures, especially of, the New 
Testament; increased glory and prestige to 
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the name of Christ; re-established the apos- 
tolic church according to methods of inter- 
pretation which they employed; and devel- 
oped a clearly defined doctrine of salvation. 

These coriclusions have seemed to the Dis- 
ciples well-nigh ultimate expressions of 
truth. The very nature of our appeal has 
made the temptation to dogmatize almost 
irresistible. In every instance the effort has 
been to “speak as the oracles of Giod speak”; 
to base all our teachings and practices upon 
“an express precept or an approved pre- 
cedent” of the New Testament. The feeling 
has been general that in this effort we have 
succeeded, and that therefore no changes 
can occur in what we have come _ to 
regard as the essentials of Christianity 
without doing violence to the Scriptures 
themselves. This tendency to make final- 
ities out of our intellectual conclusions 
has been ever present. It has led to 
many unhappy controversies among our- 
selves which have seriously interfered with 
the plea for union and militated against tie 
highest success of the movement in other 
respects. It has been partially checked by the 
antipathy of the reformers to creeds as tests 
of fellowship. But even this has noi a!ways 
guaranteed to us that degree of liberty of 
conscience and conviction, which is an 
essential feature of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. What seems to one to be true all 
too easily becomes the standard by which 
he judges another. The opinions of one mas- 
ter mind readily become the convictions of 
the many, and written or unwritten, they 
are made, almost unconsciously, tests of fel 
lowship. The only escape from this result 
is the frank recognition of the fact that the 
principle of restoration is forever operative, 
and will continue to be operative until man 
ahall be as God, knowing all mysteries and 
all secret truths and understanding their 
varied and intricate relations to each otier. 
Mr. Brierly quotes Vinet as saying: “Lhe 
reformation is ever present in the church 
even as Christianity. It is Christianity re- 
storing itself by its own inherent strength. 
So that even today the reformation is still 
to be done, a thing to be recommenced and 
for which Luther and Calvin only prepared 
a smoother and broader way.” 


A Long Way Forward. 

The way back to primitive standards and 
ideals is a long way. Really it is a forward 
and not a backward way at all, and it ever 
stretches before us inviting us to walk upon 
it. It presents difficulties, precipitous 
heights which we must climb, and deep 
gorges into which we must descend. Our 
fathers entered upon this way with true 
heroism and followed it with fidelity and 
courage. Without boasting we may confi- 
dently affirm that many of the positions 
which they assumed had in them elements 
of abiding value which the religious world 
has come quite generally to recognize, but 
the search for truth did not stop with the 
conclusions our fathers reached. The nine- 
teenth century witnessed unprecedented activ- 
ity on the part of scholars everywhere. The 
study of the Scriptures has continued with 
unabated interest and enthusiasm. The prin- 
ciple of the division of the Word, for a long 
time recognized only by the Disciples, has been 
in general use for decades. Every document 
that enters into the canon has been examined 
with reference to its author, its purpose and 
its historic setting. The buried treasuries 
of the past have been made to yield their 
secrets, and the social, political and relig- 
ious ideals of the people among whom these 
documents were produced have been studied 
as never before. The emphasis which the 
Disciples have given to the fact of the 
supremacy of Christ has been caught up by 
the church universal. Modern scholarship 
has fixed upon this as the fundamental fact 
of Christianity, and everywhere the cry is 
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heard: “Back to Christ.” His supremacy is 
acknowledged by all and the restoration of 
his ideals is the passion of the hour. Thus, 
under the pressure of the principle of restor- 
ation, the employment of which is no longer 
peculiar to the Disciples, significant and im- 
portant changes have taken ptace. So far 
as these changes have affected the great doc- 
trines of the church they have for the most 
part only caused the truth of our. earlier con- 
tention to appear more clearly. 

But we must not lose sight of another fact 
of equal significance. The emphasis has 
shifted from the formal and doctrinal to the 
Vital and practical. The modern man is not 
indifferent to the importance of correct 
thinking and right conclusions, but he is 
more concerned with correct living and right 
motives. The restoration of the apostolic 
church, in its doctrines and ordinances, was 
the goal toward which our fathers set their 
faces. The realization of the Kingdom of 
God with its ideals of sacrifice and service 
is the fond hope and eager pursuit of all 
modern religious leaders. 


Adaptability of Disciples. 

The adaptability of the position of the 
Disciples to such changes as have taken place 
and are taking place is one of its unique 
and important features. There is a position 
which insists upon belief in doctrines as the 
essence and test of Christian life. It is for- 
ever framing convictions into creeds and 
seeking to impose them upon the minds of 
men. Essentially this is the attitude of 
sectarianism and always results in division, 
since doctrinal creeds are in their very 
nature exclusive rather than inclusive and 
therefore divisive. The attitude of the Dis- 
ciples, as expressed in the phrase, “In faith, 


unity; in opinion, liberty; in all things, 
charity,” is its direct opposite. Instead of 
imposing doctrinal tests we have through- 
out our history insisted only upon such 
faith in and loyalty to the person of 
Christ as evinces itself in an _ overt 
act of self-surrender and a manifest de- 
sire to do His will. This position insures 


stability in the midst of ever changing intel- 
lectual conceptions, while the former, as 
Phillips Brooks has said, “Is always sacrific- 
ing stability to progress or progress to 
stability.” We believe that many of the con- 
clusions our fathers reached are still worthy 
of emphasis, and we shall continue to present 
them as our witness to the truth. The 
genius of our plea not only permits us to 
preach what we believe to be true, but it 
compels us to grant to everybody else the 
privilege to do likewise. We hold that open- 
mindedness toward all truth and warm 
heartedness toward all lovers of truth are as 
essential as doctrinal soundness. Our hope 
of union rests, not in the ultimate 
character of “Our position,” but in the 
essential supremacy and triumphant leader- 
ship of our Lord Jesus Christ, who woos 


-and wins us to himself by the grace and 


beauty of his humanity and by the power of 
his divinity, and who constantly allures us 
into larger conceptions of life and fellow- 
ship, as we catch new glimpses of his un- 
folding purposes and increasing glory. When 
the love which prompted his life of service 
and sacrifice fills all our hearts then will 
the music of his speech enable us to keep 
step as we march toward the realization of 
his ideals. Whatever else the churches may 
have adopted from the testimony which the 
Disciples have presented, we are persuaded 
that this position of loyalty to Christ and 
liberty in Christ is destined to become uni- 
versal. It is indeed a recognized feature of 
modern Christianity. Its wide-spread accept- 


ance registers remarkable progress over the 
attitude of the church a century ago, a 
progress in which the Disciples have shared 
and to which they have made important con- 
tributions. 
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In the fields of evangelism and missionary 
service the achievements of the Disciples have 
been notable. From the beginning they have 
manifested an aggressive spirit. The Chris- 
tian Association of Washington announced 
as its “sole purpose” the promotion of “sum- 
ple evangelical Christianity.” It agreed w 
administer such funds as might be committed 
to its trust for the support of ministers who 
should be “sent forth to preach at consider- 
able distances.” The message of the evan- 
gelists who went forth as the exponents of 
the plea was simple, positive and direct. 
They preached a gospel which consisted of 
facts, commands and promises, and it made 
a powerful appeal to the common people who 
accepted it with eagerness and in turn be- 
came its defenders and advocates. Many of 
our early preachers, like the minute men 
of revolutionary fame, left the plough in the 
field to respond to the call of conscience and 
of duty. They became preachers of surpris- 
ing power and effectiveness. Every service 
was a mission in which the simple Gospel 
was presented, and people were urged to 
accept it. Alexander Campbell, as the 
recognized leader of the movement, became 
widely known as a scholar, a preacher, and 
a defender of the faith. He traveled exten- 
sively for those times, often speaking to vast 
audiences in the larger churches, in public 
halls and in groves, and he never failed to 
leave definite impressions. The preaching of 
Walter Scott gave to the movement a sim- 
plicity and definiteness of expression and an 
evangelistic fervor which have characterized 
it throughout the century. 


Long a Rural People. 

For many years the Disciples were dis- 
tinctly a rural people, spending the greater 
part of their energy in sparsely settled com- 
munities and in the smaller towns. 
Although we are celebrating the centennial 
of our beginning we have very few city 
churches whose history covers more than a 
half century. The fact that we are repre- 
sented in them so strongly at the present 
time is not due to any settled policy on our 
own part to evangelize them, but is incidental 
to the rapid growth of urban populations. 
We did not go to the cities, but the cities 
have grown up around us. In recent years 
there has been a growing disposition to 
recognize the urgent religious needs of the 
cities and their vast importance as centers 
of influence, and efforts have been made to 
evangelize them. In the Central States 
where we had earlier developed strong con- 
stituencies, this effort has met with marked 
success, in other sections the results have 
been less gratifying. We have scarcely 
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touched the great centers of New England 
and of the east. In the north and in the 
south we are still comparatively a weak peo- 
ple. In the rapidly developing northwest, 
in the states bordering on the Pacific Coast, 
and in the growing southwest, whither the 
people from the Central States have been 
going in large numbers, our growth has been 
very satisfactory. 

From the beginning the Disciples nave been 
interested in education. Numerous institu- 
tions of learning of various grades have been 
established and equipped. Provision has been 
made for the religious instruction of the 
young people assembled in our great state 
universities. Schools have been established 
also in the south for the education of the 
negroes and the mountain whites in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. A literature of con- 
siderable proportions has been produced. 
Alexander Campbell made large use of the 
press and since his death periodicals almost 
without number have sent forth an increas- 
ing volume of literature, Numerous books, 
mostly of an apologetic character, have been 
published, but only a few have circulated 
extensively outside the ranks of our own 


people. 

We have been eager participants in the 
enterprise of world-wide missions. As early 
as 1849 a society was organized to engage 
the churches in missionary service both at 
home and abroad. Not much was undertaken 
in foreign fields until about the beginning of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The Christian Women’s Board of Missions 
was organized in 1874 and the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society came in existence the 
following year. Since that time the Disciples 
have prosecuted vigorously the work of mis- 
sions both at home and abroad. Millions of 
dollars have been collected and disbursed for 
the evangelization of the darkened portions 
of the earth. Schools, hospitals, and orphan- 
ages, as well as churches have sprung up in 
the wake of our missionaries who have pene- 
trated the remotest regions of heathendom. 
We have born our testimony for Christ in 
England, Scandinavia and turkey, in India 
and Japan, in Australia, Africa and Tibet, 
and in the islands of the sea. We have gone 
into the cities of Mexico and South America 
with the evangel of life, and have sought 
to keep pace with the march of empire as 
it westward takes its way in our own land. 

In all modern movements looking toward 
the promotion of learning, the enlistment 
of the young, the relief of human suffering 
and the reformation of society we have tried 
to perform a _ reasonable service. As 
opportunity has been presented, and as we 
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have had ability, we have co-operated ‘in 
every enterprise that has had for its object 
the fuller realization of the Kingdom of God 
in the life of the world. Our work has 
been largely among the common people. We 
do not number many names of those who 
have arisen to places of distinction in 
scholarship, in statesmanship or in the marts 
of trade, but we have not wanted for great 
leaders, who, with high resolve and unfalter- 
ing courage, have served both the church and 
the state with credit to themselves and honor 
to all with whom they have been connected. 
Without assuming any undue credit we may 
safely say that in every sphere of human 
activity we are represented today by men and 
women of unquestioned character and recog- 
nized ability. 

And what shall I say more? How feebly 
does the recital of these facts tell the story 
of sacrifice and service, of labor and love. 
Only God knows all that has been wrought 
by the hands of the unknown heroes and 
heroines who have joined themselves to this 
century old movement. Literally “‘the blind 
have received their sight and the lame have 
been made to walk, the lepers have been 
cleansed and the deaf have been made to hear, 
and the poor have had the Gospel preached 
to them.” Gradually the larger service 
which our Lord requires of His people has 
presented itself to our minds, and as the 
vision has appeared clearer and more glori- 
ous our people have responded with money 
and with lives. Measured by the standards 
which our Lord has set for us, we feel very 
humble, but measured by the standards 
which are usually employed, we feel that 
our achievements are worthy the recognition 
of the world. Many of us who are here to- 
day have had little to do in shaping the past. 
Others have labored and we have entered 
into their labors. We are heirs to a rich 
inheritance bequeathed unto us by worthy 
men of God. We have tried to read the 
significance of their service in the results 
which have followed, and in the light of the 
world’s advancing knowledge. We turn from 
the first century of our history with a 
profound consciousness of the responsibili- 
ties which the progress and the achievements 
of the past have laid upon us. With Tenny- 
son we doubt not. 

Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 

“Through the ages one increasing purpose 
and believe that in proportion as we make 
it our own we shall he able to bring to 
consummation this movement, so rich in 
fruits and so plentiful in buds of promise. 


English Topics 


The Christmas Season 


The readers of these items will wonder why 
mention is made of this topic so long after 
Christmas, and will doubtless think the only 
excuse to be that this column must necessar- 
ily be written some time before it appears in 
print. But that is not the defense. When 
I was a boy I had two supreme regrets in 
regard to Christmas, one was that it was so 
long in coming and the other was that it was 
so soon gone. And when I came to England 
and found that little or nothing was made of 
New Year’s which in America serves as a sort 
of aftermath of Christmas, my disappoint- 
ment was great. I would have prefered the 
Scotch or French method of making much of 
Jan. Ist. But with further acquaintance with 
English customs one finds that Christmas is 
by no means confined to one day. In the first 
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place there is Boxing Day, which is the day 
after, which is a universal holiday, one of the 
four “Bank Holidays” so familiar in England; 
a splendid day on which to invite friends in 
to help clear up the leavings of the Christmas 
dinner, or to return the compliments of the 
day before; then there are the delayed Christ- 
mas trees for various children’s organizations 
in connection with the churches or temperance 
societies, especially those of a mission char- 
acter; the Christmas parties extend for six 
weeks or more after Christmas; and last but 
by no means least in the minds of many, 
come the Pantomimes in many of the thea- 
tres. The Christmas season without the 
pantomime season would not be complete. 
“Aladdin,” “Cindarella,” “Blue Beard,” “Alice 
in Wonderlana,” “Peter Pan” and other pop- 
ular children’s stories hold sway to the de- 
light of the children, and of older people as 


well who are glad of the excuse to accompany 
them to the matinees. Yes, and even the 
mistle-toe continues to hang for some weeks 
after Christmas, and it is a saucy thing for 
any lady to stand under it if gentlemen are 
in the region, for there can be but one inter- 
pretation, viz. that she is challenging them to 
claim their right to a kiss in fulfilment of a 
long-standing custom. So it will be seen that 
Christmas will still be a live topic in “Merrie 
England” when this article is read, 


The Gladstone Centennial 


The year 1909 saw the celebration of quite 
a score of important centennial events, in- 
cluding our own at Pittsburg. Perhaps the last 
to be observed was that of the birth of W. E. 
Gladstone, the one hundredth ‘anniversary 
of which occured two days before the close 
of the year. All sections and men of all po- 
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litical persuasion have vied to do him honor. 
True, both parties have tried, on account of 
the political situation, to make political cap- 
ital out of the event, but both have paid him 
honor. The Conservatives have been saying 
that were ae alive today he would repuditate 
the Socialistic principles of the Liberal party, 
and the Liberals are saying that if he were 
alive he would oppose with all his strength 
the campaign for tariff reform. The Liberals 
do not refer to the fact that when he first 
entered politics he defended the Corn Laws 
which eventually brought on the Hungry 
Forties, or if they do they call attention to 
his repentance, and the Conservatives say 
nothing of his championship of Home Rule, 
when they are condemning Mr. Asquith for 
his commendation of it when he promises the 
Irish home rule, as applied to internal af- 
fairs. 

The most significant events in connection 
with the celebration were the wreaths and 
tributes paid by 
other nations, espec- 
ially small coun- 
tries, as their repre- 
sentatives gathered 
round the statue 
erected to his mem- 
ory in The Strand, 
London. They bore 
such labels as these: 
“To the memory of 
W. E. Gladstone, 
the friend of small 
nations, from the 
citizens of Fin- 
land.” “From grate- 
ful Armenians in 
memory of the 
greatest friend of 
the oppressed.” “Gladstone, thou shouldst 
be living at this hour, England hath need of 
thee,” sent by the League of Young Liberals. 
Bulgaria sent a special silver wreath said to 
have cost twelve hundred dollars, which was 
raised by popular subscription limited to 
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small sums. Doubtless in view of the religi- 
ous and educational controversy, if Gladstone 
were alive today he would be between two 
fires. But although he was a High Church- 
man he had great sympathy with the Free 
Churchmen whom he regarded as the backbone 
o1 the Liberal party. And since he disestab- 
lished the church in Ireland there is not much 
doubt as to his attitude toward Welsh Dises- 
tablishment under present conditions. A mem- 
orial fund of 100,000, shillings is being raised 
by the leading Liberal paper, to be used 
mainly in issuing campaign literature. Per- 
haps $25,000.00 cannot be better spent at 
such a time. 
Year Books of the Churches. 

The Congregational and Baptist churches 
have issued their reports for the year 1909. 
Both of them show a loss again in their total 
membership. This has been going on for the 
past three years and is discussed in religious 
circles as “arrested progress.” The Congreg- 
ationalists have lost 2,534 members, 7 muin- 
isters, 21 Evangelists and lay pastors, and 
95 lay preachers, and have 29 more churches 
without pastors than last year. Their S. S. 
scholars have increased by 2,694, but their 
teachers have decreased by 102. The church 
membership in England and Wales is 465,613, 
and the number of ministers 2,956, and the 
lay preachers number 5,273. The loss in mem- 
bership is largely accounted for by the loss in 
Wales which is no less than 2,048. The 
churches have been suffering from reaction 
for the past three or four years, following 
upon the revival. The Baptists report a de- 
crease in membership of 1,553, which is little 
more than one-fourth of the decrease shown 
in the two previous ears. Their total mem- 
bership is 422,455. In England, Scotland and 
Ireland there was a slight increase, the loss 
being wholly due to Wales. Perhaps by next 
year the churches will haye rallied from the 
handicap of such a historical revival as that 
of 1905. 

Wringeliff, Priory Road, Hornsey, London. 


Our Church Men 
By John Ray Ewers 


A Great New Current 
By Dr. S. M. Cook 

It is a great pleasure for me to present 
this week an article from the pen of Dr. 
S. M. Cook of Weston, Ohio. Among the 
honored Disciples of Ohio, none rank higher 
than the saintly physician-preacher of Wood 
County. A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, he is a scholarly man. He has a 
large library, and. reads the latest books. 
In a recent letter he says, “I want to keep 
in touch with the boys.” He has gray hairs, 
but he is not old, for he loves to see new 
light. No man is old as long as he learns. 
There are two marks of age, to care nothing 
for play, and to be unable to get a new 
idea. Dr. Cook is sixty-four years young. 
Besides being a skilled physician, he is a 
preacher of unusual power. His saintly, self- 
sacrificing life is a benediction to all who 
know him. Time, talent and money are all 
lavished by him, with never a thought for 
himself, in the service of men. He might 
have been rich, but for this wonderful gen- 
erosity. Ah, he is rich, for who is richer 
than the man of many loyal friends. I 
count myself fortunate to have been led, 
gently, into the Church of the Living God by 
this noble man. To have been taught the 
way of life by him, to have been baptized 
by his strong, true arms, to have enjoyed 
through the years his love and kindly ad- 
vise, has constituted one of my greatest life- 
blessings. Out of a rich experience, out of 
a loving heart, out of an optimistic faith, 
this Father in Israel sends this message from 
his library desk in his beautiful home. His 





contribution follows. It was written No- 
vember 28, 1909.—J. R. E.] 

I am a half Centennial. I became a mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ fifty years ago. 
The Y. M. C. A. is just my age—sixty-four. 
The W. C. T. U., the Anti-saloon League, 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. and kindred union move- 
ments have been launched since my majority. 

Among our own people the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the C. W. B. M., the Church 
Extension enterprise and our Benevolent So- 
cieties have come into existence since I 
began preaching. “The Christian Standard,” 
“The Christian Evangelist,” “The Christian 
Century,” and many other worthy periodicals 
have all started since I became an interested 
reader of our religious journalism. 

One of the most marked and healthy 
growths, in our work in the last thirty 
years, has been along the line of Ministerial 
Education. Not only in academic work, but 
in University study and the broadening of 
intellectual life. We always have had some 
well educated and well prepared men in the 
ministry, but, during the last thirty years, 
there has been a great change in the educa- 
tional equipment of the large mapority of 
our ministry. Today, as never before, the 
young man who proposes to give his life to 
the service of Christ in this work, has a 
heart-felt, consciencious desire to do prepare 
himself that the Master shall have the best 
service that education, training and heart 
life can give. Christ as Master is worthy of 
it. It is prophetic of a better and greater 
success. 
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After returning from Pittsburg and re- 
flecting upon the things I saw and heard 
there, the great achievements in missions, 
evangelism, education and benevolence I was 
most impressed by the “Men’s Movement.” 
It means so much along all lines of our 
work. It had been a neglected field. I was 
interested in the thought that the gospel in 
times past, has, in its love and simplicity 
won childhood, and in its affection, pathos 
and emotion has attracted the most devoted 
women, yet, when properly presented, in its 
manliness, nobility and power the gospel is 
even now winning the men. Men are being 
enlisted in the interests of the Kingdom of 
Christ as never before. When men see 
that the mission of the church is not mere 
dogma, or even denominational glory; when 
they see that it is not Sunday sanctimo- 
niousness divorced from strenuous business, 
every-day life and its “battle for bread,” 
but, on the other hand, it is the bringing of 
our lives up to the fullness of the Ideal Man- 
hood, in morals, in business, in heart-felt 
fraternal duty, in the highest code of honor, 
and in strong, intellectual life, then will men 
espouse the work of the church with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

In order to hasten this glorious work the 
ministry must not only be thoroughly edu- 
cated, but each individual minister must 
follow the apostle’s injunction and actually 
show himself a pattern of good works. The 
movement must be contagious as well as 
educational. Life must attract. All must 
be “lovers of good men.” Men must see that 
the gospel of Christ makes not only clean 
men, moral men, but also useful and honor- 
able men. They must see that this gospel 
makes men not only sympathetic, but brave 
men, indeed, whose growth and development 
on earth is prophetic of the immortal life 

I do not look for a new gospel, for the 
hold of Love shall endure for ever, but I 
believe that we are on the eve of such a 
growth of the knowledge of Christ and of 
his plans and purposes for man’s happiness 
and welfare here, as well as hereafter, that 
his glory will fill the whole earth. 

This splendid body of men must be em- 
ployed immediately in some useful service 
or it will soon disintegrate. There is great 
need of the influence and power of Christian 
men. We need their high ideals of honor in 
political life. It will be the salt to save our 
nation. We need their code of Christian 
ethics in business as well as business in 
Christianity. We need their “Golden Rule” 
in the conflict of Capital and Labor. It 
stands for the “Square Deal”—the glory of 
true manhood. We need them in the fra- 
ternal and benevolent work. It will teach 
us that one is our Master and all of us 
brethren. We need them in the Bible School? 
as object lessons for the boys. We need 
Christian men in our homes to give us all a 
taste of heaven. God bless the men. 


Get a Transfer 
If you are on the gloomy line 
Get a transfer. 
If you’re inclined to fret and pine, 
Get a transfer. 
Get off the track of doubt and gloom, 
Get on the sunshine train, there’s room, 
Get a transfer. 
If you are on the worry train, 
Get a transfer. 
You must not stay there and complain, 
Get a transfer. : 
The cheerful cars are passing through 
Get a transfer. 
And there is LOTS of room for YOU. 
Get a transfer. 
If you are on the grouchy track, 
Get a transfer. 
Just take the happy special back, 
Get a-transfer. 
Jump on the train and pull the rope 
That lands you at the station HOPE, 
Get a transfer. 
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The Baptism Question 

Editors Christian Century: I have just 
finished reading your editorial on working 
on the Baptism Question. I want to com- 
mend it as the most sensible statement of 
the real issue at stake I have ever read. You 
have changed the point of discussion to the 
proper question. If we shift the point of 
discussion to the question of conscience we 
can be instrumental in breaking the dead- 
lock. Your editorial is the first real step 
toward breaking the deadlock that has been 
taken. I shall revise all my sermons on Bap- 
tism with your editorial before me. I hope 
to see more’ along this line from your pen 
in the succeeding issues of The Christian 
Century. 
Union Problem. 

Princeton, II. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Cecit C, CARPENTER. 


Editors Christian Century:—I have read 


with deep interest your editorial in the Cen- 


tury of Jan. 15 on “Working at the Bap- 
tism Problem”. I have a criticism, a com- 
mendation and a suggestion. You say,, 


“Manifestly its influence for unity will not 
carry, if it simply say: ‘We will search 
the Scriptures to find which side to this con 
troversy is right!’ For both sides of the con- 
troversy have been searching the Scriptures 
on this subject for generations, and they 
have come to a deadlock in their understand- 
ing of what the Scriptures mean”. 

My criticism is that this sentence just 
quoted is not true. Is it not a fact that ALL 
religious bodies that have laid special stress on 
the Bible as a rule of faith and practice have 
been immersionists? And is it not a fact 
that the unanimous verdict of the scholar- 
ship of the whole church agrees on what the 
Bible teaches? Is there any scholar worthy 
of the name who will risk his scholarship 
on an affusionist interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures? 

I want to commend most heartily your pro- 
position to put the question on a high basis 
and put :t up to the people where it belongs. 
If you will lead in a move to get all immer- 
sionists to unite in an appeal to the option- 
ists on the high plane of loyalty and love 
and for the sake of unity you will have « 
mighty following. Prof. Dean once put it 
aptly when he said immersion is current 
coin everywhere..Let us have a united appeal 
to the “free-Silverites” in religion, for the 
one universally accepted “gold-standard.” 

I thank you for the material of this edi- 
torial for a sermon that I am to preach with- 
in the next week. 


Millersburg, Ohio. C. A, FREER. 


[We go further than Mr. Freer in criti- 
cising the sentence quoted from our editorial 
and say that the first part of it does not 
even make sense! It was one of those sen- 
tences that slips through the best proof- 
reader’s mind without challenging examina- 
tion. What we wrote was this, speaking of 
a Christian union movement: Manifestly its 
influence will not carry far if it simply says. 
“we will search the Scriptures to find which 
side to this controversy is right,” ete. We 
thank Mr. Freer for giving us occasion to 
correct it. As to the three questions asked, 
we must respond to the first by asking, 
what are the religious bodies that have laid 
special stress upon the Bible as rule of faith 
and practice? We know of no evangelical 
body that can be’ said to have pre&minence 
in this respect. Our reply to the second and 
third questions must needs .be short and 
perhaps may not be clearly understood on 
that account, but we promise our correspond- 


These are real contributions to the 


ent and other readers to consider at greater 
length some future time the points involved 
in the questions, Just now it must suffice to 
say that the scholarship of the whole world 
is not in agreement on what the Bible 
teaches on baptism, and that there is not 
only one scholar who will “risk his scholar- 
Scripture,” but that probably a majority of 
the greatest scholars are, unhappily, on 
that side of the question ——Eprrors.] 





Editors Christian Century: 1 wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of your editorial work 
in recent discussions of the scriptural] teach- 
ing about Christian Baptism. They were 
strong, clear and true to the word. After 
saying this I want to urge two suggestions 
respecting your treatment of the baptismal 
deadlock in issue of Jan. 13. You use the 
word dogma in connection with the subject 
in several places. Because of the very bad 
repute of the word dogmas as men now think 
and talk, would it not be a wise change in 
our speech to substitute for this misused 
and much abused word some such expression 
as this: the New Testament teaching or 
ordinance? I think this change would get 
for your words a more favorable reading. 
Suppose we all think this over. 


The second suggestion relates to a matter 
of more vital importance. In stating the 
optionist view (No. 3) you write “baptism 
means more than immersion,” ete. For rea- 
sons Which follow would it not be a decided 
gain to especially emphasize that thought 
in stating the immersionist position? My 
own course in the classroom where the topic 
comes up for discussion is to lay stress on 
the spiritual character of the water baptism 
of the Lord’s commission. This stress is 
fully justified in view of the following 
from the pen of President E. Y. Mullins, 
which was published in one of our daily 
papers, Jan. 7. 


In a letter to a local minister of his own 
church he says: Baptism has no spiritual 
efficacy whatever. Our Baptist position, as 
of course you well know, is that the ordin- 
ance of baptism has no spiritual efficacy. 
The writer of these two sentences is the most 
widely known representative Baptist in the 
south. if not in America, The southern Bap- 
tist church accepts them as xound Baptist 
teaching. Of course we all know that the 
baptism which the Lord commanded is just 
as spiritual as uttered prayer, or confessing 
Christ, or giving money, or performing any 
other religious act whatever we perform in 


loyal obedience to the Lord. The New Testa- | 


ment does not know any thing about any 
command of our Lord, o of his apostles, 
which is without spiritual significance. The 
moment it becomes merely formal it is no 
longer a scriptural requirement. Further, 
just so long as a large body of immersionists 
deny spiritual significance to a Christian 
baptism so long will we find the plea for 
immersion falling on heedless ears. Multi- 
tudes will ask, ‘If baptism is a matter of 
form only why make so.much ado about it.’ 
Disciples are greatly hindered today in their 
plea for unity of teaching on baptism be- 
cause of this unscriptura] Baptist tradition 
that baptism has no spiritual significance 
whatever. We must persuade them to accept 
the water baptism of the New Testament, 
which is as spiritual as the fervent utter- 
ances of President Mullins when he leads 
a church in prayer, before we can look upon 
them as specially helpful allies in the effort 
to carry the campaign for the act of bap 
tism in the way in which He commanded 
us to perform it. 


Now. Mr. Editor. is not this the time op- 





portune for a splendid editorial on Chris- 
tian baptism as a spiritual act? You have 
the ear of many readers who would be 
greatly benefitted by such a paper as you 
can write. Yours for His truth. 

B. C. DEWEESE. 


Lexington, Ky., College of the Bible. 


[(1) We do not find any word that con- 
notes just what we mean except the word 
“dogma.” Certainly Professor Deweese’s 
suggestion of “the New Testament teaching” 
would not fit the case at all. He would 
be readiest to agree with us that not all 
dogma is New Testament teaching. His 
dogma is New Testament teaching, of course, 
and so is ours! But the dogma that the 
bread becomes the actual body and the wine 
the actual blood of our Lord is neither to 
him nor to us New Testament teaching. 
2) The suggestion concerning a treatment 
of the question, “Is Baptism Spiritual?” is 
one we shall gladly take up as soon as our 
space and program can make place for it.— 
EDITORS. ] 


“The Daily Altar” 

Dear Christian Century: I am delighted 
with your announced purpose to, emphasize 
the devotional aspect vf our home and daily 
Christianity. Oh! for a closer walk with our 
lord. Doctrinally we haye kept close to the 
Gospel, we have driven “the nail” of First 
Principles and have done it well; now it 
remains for us to reproduce the spiritual life 
of the apostolic church. We have nothing to 
surrender so far as First Principles are con- 
cerned but we have to add the holy life with- 
out which no one shaii see God. And that is 
to be acquired by daily and constant calling 
upon the name of the Lerd. 

Hence you are certainly justifiable in your 
plea for “The Daily Altar.” You ask us 
to relate our experience: | will with some 
hesitancy repeat part of mine. I married 
when I was nineteen years ola. My wife 
and [ were Uhristians and we felt the need 
of the daily altar, and erected one in our lit- 
tle, humble cottage. Daily we read the Word 
of God and called upon him prayer. Three 
children came and when the older ones had 
reached the period of development when 
they could join us, we found that when the 
hour came that we had observed, they were 
sleepy or asleep. Then we tried having 
them with us at worship just before 
and then for awhile just after breakfast. 
With all those little hindrances that will oc- 
eur, finally we hit upon the idea of read- 
ing and praying at breakfast table and have 
followed this for more tnan fifteen years. 

Ben F. Hi. 


Editors Christian Century: I want to thank 
you for your live discussions of the living 
things we preachers are meeting in our every 
day life in the churches. 

A word about “The Daily Altar.” I give 
my word hesitatingly because the workable- 
ness is not entirely assured, yet I may tell 
you how I am heading. I felt the need you 
are supplying to the extent that I purchased 
about the middle of December a book of 
Daily Devotions at a cost of one dollar. I 
like your readings better. I clip them out as 
they come each week. and after pasting them 
on a sheet of paper of suitable size; I put 
the same in an individual file I have. This 
file opens like a book and puts the readings 
into usable shape. The Cook and Cobb 
Company of Brooklyn publish the same in 
letter and half-letter sizes at a minimum cost. 
Your readings for the devotional hour alone 
are “worth the price of the paper.” 

Connellsville, Pa, CHartes M. Watson. 
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CHAPTER XI. Continued. 

The writing upon the paper, whatever it 
was, brought the angry blood to Mary’s cheek 
and she crushed it in her hand and said to 
Mullens: 

“Come, let us go away 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Billy asked 
quickly “What was on it? Did it make you 
mad? Here,” turning to the Englishman, 
“What was on that paper? I don’t let any- 
body insult my girl?” he blustered. 

The Englishman laughted, and said with 
brutal suggestiveness, “Oh, I dare say, she’s 
quite used to it!” 

Already excited by what he had been drink- 
ing, Billy sprang at the man and struck him 
a blow that sent him rolling into the gutter. 
He recovered from the attack and returned 
the blow. Instantly the crowd closed round 
them, no one made an effort to separate 
them and they struggled and fought brutally, 
heaping upon each other all manner of foul 
abuse. Eleanor’s face grew scarlet with 
shame and embarrassment, but she could not 
leave Mary in her distress. 

All at once a tall, black-browed woman, 
flashily dressed, whose face was coarsened 
with indulgence and sensuality, her cheeks 
smeared with rouge, appeared on the edge 
of the crowd, dragging by the arm a wretched, 
thinly-clad little child which she jerked 
cruelly when it hung back in terror. Loosing 
her hold on it, she dashed into the midst of 
the mob, shoving men right and left, and with 
an oath fell fiercely upon the Englishman 
and succeeded in rescuing the well-punished 
Mullins. 

Mary now fell back to the edge of the 
gaping mob, crying and wringing her hands. 
Someone had called the police, the clang of 
the patrol wagon was heard and the people 
parted to let it pass. 

“Get Mary out of the way at once. Bring 
her to me!” said Eleanor anxiously. 

Brainard approached the terrified girl and 
said: “Come away, child! Miss Crofton wants 
you—she is here. We must get away before 
arrests are made, if possible!” Mary, did 
not resist, she was terrified and humiliated 
by what she had undergone and was only too 
glad of their protection on the homeward 
walk. , 
When they had left her safe at her own 
boarding-place Brainard delicately commended 
Eleanor for her course toward the girl. 

“It was really you who saved her,” she 
replied simply, “I should not have been there 
cut for you!” 

“I think, had you been alone you would 
nave gone to the rescue just the same!” he 
insisted. 

“Perhaps I should, but it was dreadful!” 
she said, looking up into his eyes, her face 
softened and spiritualized by the moonlight. 
‘I hope good will come of it. I would not 
have dared to interfere, but the scene she 
has just witnessed will do more to weaken 
the man’s influence over her than any per- 
suasions or arguments of mine could possibly 
pave done. Billy Mullins is base in every 
vay, and Mary’s infatuation has given me 
the deepest anxiety.” 

Brainard could have supplemented Eleanor’s 
comment with an opinion of his own, had he 
thought it justifiable. He was not only a 
Seacher to the young men he gathered about 
aim on Sunday afternoons, but a friend whom 





they could approach freely. Teddy Wilkins 
was an especial favorite and Brainard had 
won his entire confidence. He honored his 
manly ambition to have a home and a wife, 
and he suspected the difficulties he had en- 
countered in winning Mary’s favor. It was 
the old story—she had been flattered by the 
attentions of the rich man’s son, with no 
thought of what they really implied, which 
she was far too innocent to suspect. Her 
vanity was gratified in the prospect of having 
a fine house which Billy assured her he 
meant to give her, and fine clothes that she 
loved so dearly, which were also generously 
promised. For, of his base scheming, he had 
as yet given no hint. He knew that her honor 
would take alarm at the first suggestion of 
wrong-doing and, deeply schooled in vice, he 
realized that her mind must be corrupted by 
slow degrees. He believed that her weak, 
yielding nature would give him the oppor- 
tunity, finally, for which he plotted. 

That evening as they left the boarding- 
house Mary had realized that Billy was not 
quite sober, and she had walked about the 
streets with him dreading some such brawl 
as had occurred. She was bitterly ashamed 
that Eleanor and Brainard should have seen 
her in his company and should have wit- 
nessed the brutal fight, the interference of 
the woman—Mag Lewis—the abandonment of 
the wretched little child, that she might cham- 
pion Billy. She was overwhelmed with 
humiliation at it all. She resolved that she 
would never speak to Billy Mullins—never 
be seen with him again! So all things worked 
together for good. 

B. F. Mullens, the head of the county polit- 
ical machine, having much influence, was able 
to keep the scandal out of the papers. ‘The 
fine was paid and the affair hushed up. Mary 
escaped the notoriety she dreaded and her 
acquaintance with Mullins came to an end, 
as she had vowed it should. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Rally. 

The Saturday before election day had been 
selected by the local Republican Club as the 
date for the closing rally of the campaign. 
For weeks, placards had been posted in the 
delegations promised to excel all former ef- 
forts and the preparations had been under 
way for a week or more. 


In a huge vehicle contrived from a heavy 
log-wagon, the States and Territories were to 
be represented by young girls dressed in 
white, with sashes of red, white and blue, 
and coronets of gilt paper on their bared 
heads. In front, upon an unsteady dais, it 
was customary to pose the most beautiful 
of all im classic drapery, wearing a Liberty 
cap, holding a flag-staff, half enveloped in 
the folds of bunting draped about her, thus 
personifying the Goddess of Liberty. It was 
a much-coveted honor and its award usually 
resulted in heart-burnings that long sur- 
vived the excitement of the campaign. Less 
conspicuously posed in the rear, Justice was 
also typified, clothed in deep black, with 
blinded eyes, carrying her scales that tilted 
and jangled with the jar of the heavy wheels 
over the uneven road. Nothing created haif 
so much enthusiasm as this be-garlanded 
wagon; not even the carriages containing the 
speakers and distinguished men. 


Mary Benson had been chosen to represent 
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the Goddess of Liberty and Jessie Clark to 
impersonate Justice. The Neighborly Club 
helped to make their costumes, under the 
supervision of Eleanor and Susan Johnson, 
their esprit de corps getting the better of 
their political prejudices when they were of 
opposing opinions. 

The momentous Saturday dawned at last. 
The Johnsons were up bright ard early and 
as Eleanor sat at breakfast she saw Susan 
sweeping off her porch, while Alonzo and 
Teddy were energetically blacking their shoes. 

Eldora was to be one of the territories and 
she was already arrayed in her white gown. 
Ned, too, was clad in new clothes and a 
patriotic button adorned his breast. Susan 
had nothing to do but to put on her best 
gown and lock up the house. She and Ned 
were to see the procession from the windows 
of the Odd Fellows’ Lodge, while Eleanor 
had accepted Miss Abigail’s invitation to look 
on from the balcony of Brainard’s office. He 
was to preside at the “over-flow meeting,” 
the chief orators of the day being the Gov- 
ernor, the senior Senator, and a distinguished 
party leader from New York. 

Susan and her family, with Mary Benson, 
Jessie Clark, Teddy Wilkins and one or two 
others arranged to picnic together at the 
Fair Grounds, where the speeches would be 
made, 


Almost at day-break the delegations began 
to arrive from every precinct in that and ad- 
jacent counties. They came with waving ban- 
ners, screaming fifes, rattling drums, and the 
loud dissonance of country brass bands. 

Those who could not take a day off, saw 
strange sights moving along the roads in the 
chill dawn; companies of mounted trappers, 
in fur caps and fringed leggings; floats heaped 
with pumpkins and cider barrels; other “big 
wagons” with states and territories, rivals of 
the Carlinville girls. 

The sky at dawn had been overcast with a 
dull haze, but as the sun rose it was dis- 
solved, and the paraders were blessed with 
perfect Indian Summer weather. It was well 
for the muslin clad “States” and “Terri- 
tories” and for the proud Goddess of Lib- 
erty and her sombre attendant. 

The marshals—mild grocery clerks, county 
officials, and inoffensive young attorneys in 
borrowed military uniforms with full com- 
plement of brass buttons, shoulder-straps, 
swords and sashes, mounted on fiery livery 
stable steeds, clutching nervously the pom- 
mel of the saddle with one hand, galloped to 
and fro, reviewing their respective divisions 
and giving final orders. 

At last there was a piercing peal of bugles, 
a thunderous roll of drums, a mighty crash 
of the Carlinville Silver Band, and the head 
of the procession, resting in the Court House 
square, moved forward. The carriages con- 
taining the orators of the day took the lead, 
followed by B. F. Mullens in his victoria with 
Bannister, who was also to speak. In due 
order came the “big wagon,” the Wire Fence 
float, the log cabin on wheels with its “coon 
skin” tacked on the door, and a live animal 
cowering in fright on the roof; while those of 
lesser importance followed. 

When they had paraded till their energy 
began to flag the procession wended its way 
to the Fair Ground, where it dissolved. 

The main stand had been erected in a well 
chosen spot under the oaks whose leaves had 
not yet fallen. Rough benches were provided 
for those of the multitude who were disposed 
to. listen to the oratory, to hear which was 
the main purpose of the meeting. But, on 
the outskirts of the crowd, “Indians” and 
“frontiersmen” speedily engaged the “States” 
and “Territories” in lively conversations 
which were anything but political. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Wonderful Ship 


We built a ship upon the stairs, 
All made of the back bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 

To go a-sailing on the billows. 


We took a saw and several! nails, 
And water in the nursery pails, 

And Tom said, “Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake”— 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 


We sailed along for days and, days, 
And had the very best of plays; 
But Tom fel] out and hurt his knee, 
So there was no one left but me. 
-Stevenson. 


How Betty Won the Prize 
BY EVA M. TURNER. 

More than a hundred years ago there lived 
in a quaint old village in Massachusetts a 
little girl named Betty Hathaway. Her 
mother had died when Betty was a tiny baby 
and soon after her father had been lost at 
sea, Betty had no memory of any other 
home than her Aunt Hetty’s, a stately white 
columned old house that was built by her 
great-grandfather. No family by another 
name had ever lived in the old house. Aunt 
Hetty, who had never married, was a sweet 
faced, gray-haired woman, with a kind and 
loving heart. She had lived alone for many 
years before Betty came to her. Betty loved 
her Aunt Hetty; but she was often times 
lonely in the big, quiet house, and in the 
great still out-of-doors, for the house stood 
by itself in the midst of a garden and orchard 
that quite hid it from its neighbors. 

It was because Betty was lonely that Alice 
Denny came. “Alice Denny,” explained Betty 
to Aunt Hetty, “is just a pretend girl.” Up 
in the wide cobwebby old garret, or out under 
the great trees that cast their pleasant shade 
on the smooth lawn, Alice Denny kept Betty 
company. “Cause,” Betty would say, “I am 
just a bit afraid when I am alone.” “What 
is my little girl afraid of?” questioned Aunt 
Hetty. Betty answered solemnly, “I’m 
afraid of the great big quiet.” 

One morning Aunt Hetty was cutting a 
basket of roses in the garden. Under a great 
tree near by Betty was spreading a table for 
her dolls. Aunt Hetty heard her say, “Alice 
Denny, there are two things that begin with 
‘s’ that I don’t like. Can you guess what 
they are?” Evidently Alice Denny could not 
guess, for Betty added, “Then I'll tell you. 
One is Sunday and the other is sewing.” 
Aunt Hetty was a good deal disturbed. 
Betty was a very winsome little maid, but 
certainly a good child ought to like to sew 
and to love the Sabbath day. 

Aunt Hetty had noticed, too, that Alice 
Denny never seemed present when Betty was 
sewing the seam that was her daily “stint,” 
nor did she ever come on Sunday. One day 
she asked Betty, “Why doesn’t Alice Denny 
ever come on Sunday or keep you company 
while you sew?” The little dark head bent 
low over the hated sewing, as Betty replied, 
“Cause it wouldn’t be pleasant for her.” 
“Why not?” asked Aunt Hetty in surprise. 


“Cause,” Betty answered slowly, “I don’t 
feel pleasant inside, and Alice Denny would 
know it.” 


The Interloper 
BY MISS Z, I. DAVIS. 

“O mamma, can’t I have one just like it?” 
and Blaine looked longingly at the large gray 
owl on the perch in the bird show, as it 
blinked at him in its wise and knowing way. 

“Yes,” assented mamma, “if the man will 
sell you one.” 

Blaine was very fond of pets. No one had 
thought he cared so much for dumb animals 
until one day Aunt Ellen had given him a 
pair of gold fish. 

“He will not take care of them,” said his 
mother a little doubtfully. “He may feed 
them a few days and then it will soon be an 
old story.” 

But the pretty little fish had never been 
neglected by their small owner. From the 
morning Aunt Ellen presented to him the 
large, handsome globe in which the tiny rain- 
bow swimmers darted in and out among the 
pebbles and moss, Blaine had felt a new 
responsibility. 

His next pet had been a fine St. Bernard's 
dog from cousin John. He was not only a 
hero in name but one by nature. Once when 
Blaine had ventured so near to an air hole 
that he broke through the ice into the water, 
Hero had rescued him from drowning. 

A third addition to his domestic animals 
as he called them to his friends, was a beauti- 
ful white angora cat. At first Snow Ball 
tried to fight with Hero. She was very rude 
and impolite, jumping at him with claws 
spread and mouth open. But Hero was wo 
noble to quarrel with anything smaller than 
himself. And whenever Snow Ball attacked 
him for a juicy bone, or nice piece of meat, 
Hero would let her have it. After awhile the 
new kitty grew ashamed of herself when she 
saw how kind the large dog wanted to be. 
And then there was harmony between them. 

After the canary birds were through with 
their parade and their cardinal suits were 
laid aside, the manager upon seeing Blaine 
still watching the gray owl intently, came 
near where he was and spoke to him. 

“O please, Mr.” began the lad, “would you 
sell him to me? I want an owl so very 
much.” 

“No,” replied the man with a smile, “we 
could hardly spare him.” Then seeing the 
look of keen disappointment in the boy’s face, 
he led him over to a cage of small animals. 
There were several compartments behind the 
wire netting. One contained squirrels, one 
chipmonks and another rabbits. How cun- 
ning they were in their clean suits of shiny 
fur. The squirrels were sitting up in such a 
comical way and gnawing nuts held in their 
fore paws. Their wide furry tails were 
draped over their backs like golden plumes. 
At first, Blaine thought he would like a pair 
of these bright eyed little creatures, but when 
he saw the chipmonks scurrying back and 
forth with their cheeks filled out with grain, 
he was much pleased with them. When the 
manager showed him the rabbits, he could not 
keep still any longer. 

“Mamma,” he cried, “just come here and tell 
me which to take. Mr. Orr says I may have 
either kind that I choose.’”* 









“We appreciate his kindness, I am sure,” 
said mamma. “If I were going to accept his 
offer, the rabbits would be my choice.” Blaine 
clapped his hands. He knew he should like 
them very much. They were white as snow 
and their eyes were a bright pink. 

One day after the rabbits had grown to 
feel quite at home, Blaine came into the 
kitchen much excited. “You know, mamma,” 
he began, “that yesterday there were six 
baby rabbits.” 

“Yes,” said his mother. “Are they all 
right ?” 

“No,” cried the boy. “One is gone. Do 
you suppose Snow Ball took it?” 

“TI do not tnink she is the guilty one,” said 
mamma. “She has plenty of milk. But we 
might watch her closely until the little crea- 
tures are larger.” 

The next day another rabbit was missing. 
“I am going to keep guard over them to- 
night,” announced Blaine as it came time to 
retire. 

“Are you sure you are brave enough?’ 
asked his mother. 

“Hero will watch with me, won’t you, old 
fellow?” said Blaine, patting the great shag- 
gy creature’s rugged head. 

It was a night in late fall, not cold enough 


to freeze, but damp and raw. The moon 


would not rise until quite late. Blaine and 


Hero were hidden in a clump of rose bushes. 


where they could see the rabbits without being 
seen. His dark lantern was in readiness and 
a club was close at hand. Hour after hour 
dragged wearily away. There was scarcely 
a sound to break the solemn stillness. As 
midnight approached, Blaine began to waver 
in his purpose of watching out the night. He 
would not like to have even his mother know 
that he was afraid. Besides, he was sleepy 
and numb with cold. 


Just as he was about to give up his plan: 
of discovering the thief, there was a sound: 


of wings in the air. Blaine sat up very 
straight and flashed a lantern ray in front 
of him, 

“Who—who,” same in weird accents. Then 
a large night owl lighted down among the 
rabbits. So sure was it of its prey, that it 
did not look about, but defiantly bent over 
the nest of helpless fur babies. 

Suddenly it was surprised by two strong 
hands that grasped its wings and feet firmly. 
Realizing that it was pinioned, the great 
bird uttered a shrill ery. 

“Stop thief,” laughed Blaine in great glee 
over his capture. At last a coveted owl 
was in his possession. He shut it in the corn 
crib until morning. 

“Isn’t he a nice bird?” said Blaine the next 


day as he brought the owl to his papa and’ 


mamma. 

“I am proud of my brave boy,” said 
mamma, looking at the wise-eyed creature. 
“You may take him to Mr. Orr if you want 
to and let him train him for you. If it had 
not been for the rabbits you would not have 
caught him. I think now that I know who 
stole my chicken. But the rest of them will 
be safe, I am sure.” 

Of course, Blaine was much pleased at the 
thought of having his new pet given special 
training. He never cared for stuffed owls 
and wondered how any other real, live boy 


could. But a trained, living owl would -~e- 


interesting, indeed. 
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A Butterfly’s “Umbrella” 


He was only a butterfly, one of those 
beautiful, large bluish-black ones that we so 
often see about the garden, but he knew 
enough to get in out of the wet. 

It was during one of the heavy showers 
that so frequently, in the hot days of mid- 
summer, come suddenly upon us, driving 
everyone to the nearest cover. To escape 
the downpour, which meant great injury, if 
not destruction, to so delicate a creature, he 
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quickly flew to a nearby balm of Gilead tree, 
where alighting on the under side of a large 
leaf, he clung with wings closely drawn to- 
gether and hanging straight downward using 
the big leaf as an unbrella to shield him from 
the great drops falling all round. High and 
dry, here he remained until the shower had 
passed, and the blue sky and warm sun cal- 
led him once again to his favorite haunts.— 
“Nature and Science” in June St. Nicholas. 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and to Family Worship 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 30. 
The Baptism of Jesus. 


Theme for the Day. 


Scripture. 

And straightway, coming up out of the 
water, he saw the heavens rent asunder, and 
the Spirit as a dove descending upon him; 
and a voice came out of the heavens, Thou 
art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
pleased. 

Lines. 
But, as I rose out of the laving stream, 
Heaven opened her eternal doors, 
whence 
The Spirit descended on me like a dove; 
And last, the sum of all, my Father’s voice, 
Audibly heard from heaven, pronounced me 
his, 
Me his beloved Son, in whom alone 
He was well pleased. 
—John Milton (“Paradise Regained” I). 


Prayer. 

Our Father, we read with deep interest 
the record of our Savior’s self-dedication to 
the work of righteousness in the world, and 
of his induement with the Spirit for his 
mighty ministry. We should like to follow 
him in his devotion to the will of God, and 
in his life of holiness and service through 
the indwelling Spirit of truth. Help us to 
know that the opportunities and the joys of 
the life of goodness are as truly ours as our 
Master’s, and that thou art more willing to 
grant us the Holy Spirit than are we to 
receive. As we were once in darkness, may 
we henceforth walk in the light of our Lord. 
Amen. 


from 


MONDAY, JANUARY 31. 
Theme for the Day. 

The precious memory of our loved ones 

who have entered into life. 
Scripture. 

And the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be therein, and his servants shall do 
him service; and they. shall see his face; 
and his name shall be on their foreheads.— 
Rey. 22:3, 4. 


Lines. 
They are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit lingering here; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 
—Henry Vaughan (“Beyond the Veil”). 


Prayer. 

God of our fathers, we bless thee for the 
mercy that endureth forever. The life we 
live is but a transient thing, that appear- 
eth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. If death were the end, how sad 
would be our losses, how hopeless our de- 
feat. But we have a sure and blessed hope, 
and know that those who have left our 
side have entered another chamber in the 
Father’s house, where we shall meet them 
in the days to come. Comfort our hearts 
with this good hope, and may the way grow 
brighter as we come nearer home. Amen. 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY :. 
Theme for the Day. 
God’s presence and protection everywhere. 
Scripture. 

If I take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the innermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.—Psalm 139:9, 10. 


Lines. 

Cast all your cares on God; that anchor 

holds. 
Is he not yonder in the uttermost 
Parts of the morning? If I flee to these 
Can I go from Him? and the sea is His, 
The sea is His; He made it. 

—Alfred Tennyson (“Enoch Arden.”) 


Prayer. 

Our Father, we offer Thee our grateful 
love because of this new day in which to 
labor,.and to enjoy the gifts of Thy love. 
We would abide with Thee. We would not 
try to escape from Thee. Such effort would 
be futile and ungrateful. Thou art with 
us everywhere, and in that fact is our con- 
fidence. Give to all our loved ones this 
same sense of thy presence. And bring us 
at last to Thyself. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 
Theme for the Day. 

The freedom with which Christ makes his 
people free. 

Scripture. 

Jesus said, If ye abide in my word, there 
are ye truly my disciples; and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free—John 8:31. 


Lines. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage; 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
—Richard Lovelace (“From Prison.”) 


Prayer. 

We bless Thee, Lord, that Thy service is 
perfect liberty. When we have followed 
the devices of our own hearts and thought 
ourselves free, then have we been most the 
slaves of foolish and vain things. But Thou, 
O Lord, canst lead us into the freedom that 
finds its secret in the truth, and brings no 
sense of shame. Grant us Thy presence as 
we turn to our work. May we do with 
our might what falls to our hands, in the 
spirit of freedom and joy. And may the eve- 
ning bring us quiet and the night its rest, 
under Thy benediction. , For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 


Theme for the Day. 
Divine refuge in distress. 
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Seripture. 

In my distress I called upon the Lord, and 
cried unto my God; he heard me out of his 
temple, and my cry before him came into his 
ears.—Psalm 18:6. 


Lines. 
When I lie within my bed, 
Sick in heart, and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
—Robert Herrick (“The Litany.”) 


Prayer. 

O God, may we never doubt Thy love nor 
question Thy will to save. Help us to 
understand that in ‘the moments of our 
greatest trial Thou art standing within the 
shadow, keeping watch above Thine own. 
We thank Thee for Christ, in whom all the 
treasures of grace and truth are ours. Teach 
us to trust Thee, O God, that the experience 
of life may be a means of blessing, and that 
through the dark doors of sorrow we may 
pass to eternal joy. Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


Theme for the Day. 

Jeremiah, the martyr-prophet of ancient 
Israel. 

Scripture. 

The word that came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord, saying, Stand in the gate of the Lord’s 
house and proclaim there this word, and say, 
Hear the word of the Lord, all ye of Judah. 
—Jer. 7:1, 2. 

, Lines. 

The story of a soul at strife 

That learned at last to kiss the rod, 
And passed through sorrow up to God 
From living to a higher life. 
—Henry Van Dyke (“Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam.”) 
Prayer. 

Most merciful Father, in Thee we live 
and move and have our being. Glorify Thy- 
self in us. If like Thy prophet of old we 
are called upon to suffer for the truth, help 
us like him to bear with patience and cour- 
age the burden put upon us. Make Thou the 
plans for our lives. Aid us that we may 
be faithful witnesses for Thee. Then in Thy 
merciful kindness save us from regret, from 
despair and from all sense of failure. Turn 
us again, O Lord, and cause Thy face to 
shine upon us, and we shall be saved. Amen. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY s. 


Theme for the Day. 
The wonders of God’s work in the starry 
heavens. 
Scripture. 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him—Psalm 8:3, 4. 


Lines. l. 
My soul her wings doth spread 
And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volume of the skies. 
—John Habbington (“Nox nocti indicat 
scientiam.”) 


Prayer. 

O Lord, Thou art the Creator of all things. 
Thou hast made the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of Thy hands. In wonder we 
view their beauty, rejoicing that it is our 
Father who has made them all. They shal) 
perish but Thou remainest. And Thou hast 
made us also, in Thine own image and after 
Thy likeness. Help us, we beseech Thee, to 
be worthy of our birthright. May we so 
imitate Jesus our elder Brother that we may 
help men thus to know Thee, to whom be 
glory, forever and ever. Amen. 





Note—Inadvertently the daily altar ma- 
terial last week was dated for the week 
previous. The dates this week are corrected. 
—Editors. 
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The Dangers of Formalism* 


It is the purpose of all spiritual religion 
to save men from the error and blight of 
making forms of any kind a substitute for 


right relations with God, and with one’s fel 


low men, Religious exercises of various 
kinds have prevailed in every form of wor 
ship. They have been changed from time to 


time, because of the discovery that they were 
inadequate, and the hope that some other 
rite would be more effective. All the great 
teachers of religion of whom the Bible speaks 
did their best to remove the emphasis of 
national and individual concern from cere- 
monies to the inward life. from forms to the 
free spirit of reverence and worship. Both 
the prophets and Jesus illustrate this fact. 


The Three New Preachers. 

One of the most notable periods in Old 
Testament history was that of the exile. 
Then the national institutions of Israel were 
broken up by the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the impossibility of worship at the temple, 
the scattering of the priesthood and the 
abandonment of sacrifice. To the people 
exiled in Babylonia there must have come at 
first the feeling of hopelessness because of 
the discontinuance of all the customary prac- 
tices of religion. They had neither temple 
nor altar, priest nor sacrifice, in the new 
lands of their sojourhing. But they learned 
that God was not less precious to them on 
this account, and that the approach to him 
was just as free as before. Hence there grew 
up in the exile the three forms of religious 
practice which became as sacred as the old 
ritual of the temple had been. These three 
customary methods of pleasing God were 
prayer, fasting and alms-giving. It seemed 
that when they superceded the old external 
ism of sanctuary and sacrifice, long strides 
were taken in the direction of a spirituai 
religion. 

Jesus’ Protest. 

Yet, astonishing though it may seem, it 
was these three forms of religious conduct 
which Jesus denounced with such unmeasured 
reproof as the resort of those who wished to 
make a show without possessing the realities 
of religion. By the time he came into the 
world even these beautiful methods of testi- 
fying to the joy of the human heart in the 
worship of God had become stereotyped, for- 
mal and mechanical. Jesus found it neces- 
sory to insist that man should retreat from 
the publicity which these practices permitted 
to a devoted and secret exercise of the spirit 
of worship. 

Jesus’ Ideals. ° 

Jesus did not denounce the giving of money 
for charity. In fact his whole spirit shows 
that he was in the deepest sympathy with 
all efforts to relieve distress. But the appli- 
cation of the Christian principle has the ef- 
fect, wherever explicitly attempted, of re- 





*International Sunday-school lesson for 
February 6, 1910. Alms-giving and Prayer. 
Matt. 6:1-15. Golden Text: “Take heed that 
ye do not your righteousness before men, to 
be seen of them.” Matt 6:1. Memory 


verse, 6. 


THE 





Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


lieving not so much the beggar himself as 
the whole condition of beggary in which he 
is involved. The world needs charity, no 
doubt. But far more, it needs justice and 
the application of the principles of the Gos- 
pel whereby beggary, except on the part of 
those who prefer it, shall become impossible. 
Our Master has therefore taught us two 
things in these lines of instruction. One is 
that aid should be given to those who are 
unfortunate in the measure of our ability and 
of their desert; but never in a manner 
merely to satisfy our own wish to be rid 
of importunity nor in such a manner as to 
do injury to the applicant. The second is 
the principle that in the right kind of a 
social order, such as Jesus intended, there 
will be no beggary, because social justice, 
helpfulness and brotherhood will prevail. 


Public Prayer. 

Frequently in the progress of this dis- 
course Jesus used the word “hypocrites” to 
describe the men and women who made pre- 
tense of goodness without actually possess- 
ing it. The word means a play-actor, one 
who assumes a role for the purposes of dra- 
matic presentation; therefore, one who is not 
what he seems to be. The word has become 
a sinister one through Jesus’ use of it, for 
the hypocrite today is one who intends to de- 
ceive by false appearances. A second form 
of hypocrisy that Jesus denounces was that 
of ostentatious prayer. It would seem pa- 
thetic that men should steal the very holiest 
form of relation to God in which to practice 
the arts of deception. Yet so strong is the 
feeling of approbation when one is known to 
be in the habit of daily prayer, that the cus- 
tom lends itself easily to the cloaking of 
fraud because it disarms suspicion. Jesus did 
not wish to reprove public prayer. It had 
its value, as he knew. But he would have 
his disciples know that no one can pray in 
p.' ‘* with the expectation of accomplishing 
ge™ *hereby who is not accustomed to pri- 
vate prayer. Otherwise, as Jesus said, the 
reward is already gained in the applause of 
the spectators, and not in any good that the 
prayer really accomplishes. Rather is one’s 
own chamber the fitting place for communion 
with God. There all distractions and all pub- 
licity are put away, and the presence of the 
Father becomes the joy of the worshipping 
soul. 


Vain Repetitions. 

The heathen practice of repeating frantic 
appeals to deity with constant and weari- 
some insistence was known by Jesus and his 
listeners, and he warned them against all 
such mere multiplying of words as both use- 
less and impertinent in the worship of the 
God with whom they had to do. All that 
makes prayer eccentric, forced, unnatural, 
dramatic, loud, or grotesque is unworthy of 
any disciple of Jesus. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 

This particular*section of the Sermon on 
the Mount closes with the little prayer that 
Jesus evidently taught the disciples, not as e 
form to be followea explicitly in their daily 
worship, but as an ideal which included all 
the elements of gratitude, companionship and 
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petition. The Lord’s Prayer, as we have be- 
come accustomed to call it, is one of the 
unspeakably beautiful parts of the New Tes- 
tament. There is not a word to spare in its 
few short lines. It begins with the widest 
sweep of the kingdom of God. The holy 
name, the divine will, the coming of the king- 
dom with power all take precedence of any 
personal request. It is a prayer which unites 
the worshiper with all who have faith in 
God. He cannot pray it without thinking 
of his fellowmen. 


Personal Needs. 


Then come the more personal petitions. 
Daily bread is asked for. The petitioner 
must be modest enough to ask for the things 
of each day in the day, and must at the 
same time recognize the responsibility laid 
upon himself to be the instrument through 
which God answers tne prayer. Prayer is 
not intended to be a substitute for effort, but 
the attempt to put one’s self in perfect har- 
mony with the life and the laws of God, so 
that the divite blessing may fall upon the 
efforts made. Forgiveness is needed as well 
as food. Not the mere obliteration of some 
book record of sin, but such a readjustment 
of life to the program of God as shall satisfy 
both God and the man himself. Such a re- 
organization of life is the only competent 
definition of forgiveness, and even this cannot 
be obtained except upon condition of having 
the forgiving heart toward all others who 
have offended. And lastly, temptation is to 
be avoided by the divine grace. We are in 
the world but not of it. Its temptation we 
cannot wholly avoid, for then must we leave 
the world. But they can be rendered harm- 
less by fastening attention upon holie 
things. Thus, in this prayer which is less a 
rubric than an ideal for devotion, every im- 
portant interest of the human soul is given 
a place. And the reality of man’s relation- 
ship with God is both affirmed and directed. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 
By W. D. Endres. 


‘The Model Christian Endeavorer, February 6, 


Jno. 15:1-8. 


The husbandman cultivates the vineyard 
for the fruit which it yields. And those 
vines which bear no fruit are quickly re- 
placed by those which do. Fruit is the thing 
sought by the vine-dresser. This is a true 
parallel to the life of the ideal Christian En- 
deavorer. He must bear much fruit, i. e., 
manifest in your life love, joy, peace, kind- 
ness, sympathy, longsuffering, patience, for- 
giveness and the like By the manifestation 
of such character, “shall ye be my disciples.” 
The ideal Christian Endeavorer is one who 
works at his job, i. e., endeavors at all times 
to manifest and be governed by the spirit of 
Christ. 

There probably is little difference of opin- 
ion as to the truth stated above, but there is 
a wide difference as to the method by which 
this fruit is to be secured. It is at this point 
that so many Christian Endeavorers fail. 
The parallel of our Scripture here I think is 
very striking. If a gardener were to bring into 
your heuse a twig from a rose bush, or the 
vine dresser a branch from a grape vine and 
tell you to lay them up on the mantle and 
that you would have a beautiful rose next 
summer from the twig of the rose and some 
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luscious fruit from the branch of the grape 
vine you would probably look at him in aston- 
ishment and would at least insist that it 
would be impossibie. All would at once insist 
that the branch could not bear fruit apart 
from the vine. After setting forth this very 
truth which is so self-evident, he says, 
“Neither can ye (bear fruit, i. e., acquire 
Christian character) except ye abide in me.” 
Dwelling in Christ then is the indispensable 
condition of the model Christian Endeavorer. 

Just what then do we mean by dwelling 
in Christ, or “abiding in Him,” as Christ ex- 
presses it? Simply seek at all times to make 
the deeds and principles of your own life 
consistent with the ideals of Jesus. That is 
you will meet temptations, condemn the 
wrong and stand for truth and righteous- 
ness and justice with the same spirit of fair- 
ness, regardless of all consequences, as did he 
Your life purpose will be saturated with His 
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spirit, and in the atmosphere you will seem 
ever to move. It is the point of view from 
which you approach every prohiem and decide 
every question of business, of politics, of soc- 
ial relations, of recreation and amusments. 
This is to dwell in Christ. 

The dead branches, those separated from 
the vines, are useless and, therefore, are 
gathered together and burned. This again 
parallels the result of the man who lives a 
apart from Christ. Jesus clearly shows us that 
in the testing time of all things such a man 
will be found useless and must be gotten out 
of the way. Life has its testing time and 
if-we cannot meet it, sorrow and bitterness 
will surely follow. The experience of every 
race, and of scores of individuals whom we 
have known, the voice of history, the declara- 
tions of science and the precepts of our Lord 
in mighty concourse declare this awful truth. 


The Passing of A Great Man 


Sketch of the Church Life of Peter Whitmer 


By Edgar 


Peter Whitmer lived in Bloomington for 
more than half a century. He was so thor- 
oughly identified with the community that he 
seemed an integral part of it; hence, the sev- 
erity of the shock and the dismay when the 
news of his sudden death spread rapidly 
through the city. So well known was Mr. 
Whitmer, to our citizenship, and the daily 
press the past two days has given such ex- 
tended notice of his career that little need be 


* said by me of a biographical nature. 


Mr. Whitmer was of German descent. Penn- 
sylvania was his birth state and his early life 
was spent on a farm. These are simple but 
none the less significant facts. He had a 
good heritage with which to begin life. As 
boy and youth, he was nourished in an en- 
vironment that has produced most of our 
ablest men. As a public spirited citizen and 
a safe and successful business man, lofty tri- 
butes have been paid Mr. Whitmer’s memory. 


* Hon. Adlai E, Stevenson, Judge Reeves, Mr. 


M. L. Moore, Mr. H. M. Senseney, and others 
have spoken or written out of almost a life- 
associateship with him and their tributes be- 
come thereby the more worthy and significant. 


These business associates have eulogized 
Mr. Whitmer’s honor, his high ideals, his prin- 
ciples of sound commercial ethics, and have 
pointed out that throughout his long business 
career he never once departed from the lofty 
line of duty, conviction and integrity. 

There is however, one aspect of Mr. Whit- 
mer’s life and that an exceeding large and 
worth-while one that the public press has 
only mentioned. I refer to Mr. Whitmer’s 
beautiful and consistent religious life, his 
active and earnest church relationship. It 
is of Mr. Whitmer as a Christian that I wish 
to speak. For he was such, simply and 
grandly a Christian. One could say of him 
truthfully as Mr. John Morley in his Life of 
Gladstone says of that eminent man, “He 
was a great Christian.” 

Mr, Whitmer’s piety was unobtrusive and 
quiet but it was deep and strong. Fifty-two 
years ago, he committed himself publicly to 
the leadership of Jesus in the eloquent ordin- 
ance of Christian baptism which symbolizes 
the death to the old manner of life and the 
resurrection to the new with its exalted ideals 
of life and service. For half a century he 
was a member of the Bloomington church, as 
regular in attendance on its services as he 


Dewitt Jones 


was at a post of business or in keeping an 
appointment. There are people connected 
with churches who give their presence to the 
meetings but withold financial support. There 
are others who seldom attend the services 
yet contribute liberally to the work. Mr. 
Whitmer gave of his means and his presence 
to the church of his choice. Only sickness 
could keep him away from worship. He was 





PETER WHITMER, 
“A Great Christian.” 


never too busy to look after the interests oi 
his church. 


In his gifts to his church which he loved 
until the last, Mr. Whitmer was ever gener- 
ous. His attendance here the Sunday morn- 
ing before his death and his fellowship in the 
service were characteristic of his half century 
of Christian life. He made four contributions 
that day to the cause he loved, one to the 
regular expense budget and two to special 
Christmas funds, and one to a missionary 
offering. One gift was for the Moulton St. 
Mission, a work which was always very dear 
to him. For years it had been his custom 
to give a generous offering to the Christmas 
entertainment there and when the superin- 
tendent failed to ask him for it Sunday, Mr. 
Whitmer searched him out and as he handed 
him the gift smilingly said: “I was afraid you 
were going to forget me this year.” 
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Mr, Whitmer’s home was and is a Chris- 
tian home. Every member of the family 
came into the church and became not merely 
nominal members but earnest, zealous work- 
ers happy in the activities of the congrega- 
tion. 

He lived to see his children grow to matur- 
ity and happily married. With the wife of 
his youth who was one with him in tastes and 
devotion, he grew old graciously remaining 
still young in spirit. Loved by his family, 
respected and esteemed by his business asso- 
ciates, revered by his fellow members of the 
church, his was a singularly successful and 
happy life. And the manner of his death 
while it was sudden and came as a shock to 
family and friends, yet is not without appro- 
priateness. Active and alert to the very last, 
discharging his obligations to society with the 
same thoughtfulness and fidelity he died as 
he had lived. There was with him no experi- 
ence of wasting illness, nor was there need 
that he should pray: 


“Carry me over the long, last mile, 
Man of Nazareth, Christ for me, 
Weary I wait by death’s dark stile. 
In the wind and waste where the wind blows 
free.” 


But rather his passing was such as Mrs. 
Barbauld in her familiar lines devoutly de- 
sired: 

“Then steal away, give little warning; 
Choose thine own time. 

Say not ‘Good night,’ but in some brighter 

clime 
Bid me ‘Good morning. 

The shattered anchor, the broken column, 
or snapped harp strings are not fit symbols 
of this man’s life; a sheaf of ripe wheat is 
the only true symbol ot his long and complete 
career. 

Mr. Whitmer’s death, so close to Christmas- 
tide, the joyous season when families gather 
in happy reunion, was not without pathos, and 
yet nevertheless, the note of triumph is still 
ringing in our ears. If these sweetest and 
dearest relations of earth be but preludes to 
those still happier, larger and more beautiful 
as we believe they are, then we cannot but 
regard the home coming of this dear, good 
man as altogether fitting and tenderly beauti- 
ful. 

We do not think of this good man as dead, 
or of his masterful yet gentle personality as 
ended; rather we regard his life as grafted 
now upon the infinite where it 
“May make one music as before, but vaster.” 


Fate? 


A poet with eyes like the stars at night 
Walked where the lilies bloomed, tall ard 
white; 


Men said he had genius, the words from his 


;” 


pen 
Brought thoughts high and pure to their 
bosoms again; 


And today seemed his cup of joy full to the 


For he knew that the weman he loved loved 
him,— 


Like a vision life’s scroll unrolled to his gaze 
And he thought of the work that should hal- 
low his days. , 


In the pathway, a little brown snake raised 
its head— 

Poised, struck—but an hour and the poet was 
d 


Gone all the bright promise because he should 


pass 
Where a little brown snake lay hid in the 
grass. 
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Church Life 


The March offering, first Sunday in the 
month. 


As the seed time must precede harvest, so 
there must be preparation for the missionary 
offering. 


The offering of your church in this first 
year of the second century of our history— 
what should it be? 


No department of The Christian Century 
elicits more favorable comment from its read- 
ers than “The Daily Altar.” We welcome this 
as a sign of increased interest in the devo- 
tional life among the churches. 

Again this week there appears a page of 
“Our Readers’ Opinions.” This is a free 
forum, and no man is barred because his 
opinion differs from that of the editors. In- 
deed the man who differs is the more likely 
to get into print. 























Rev. D. S. Stewart, Selma, Calif., is spend- 
ing the winter at DeLand, Fla. 

T. W. Bellingham is preaching in a revival 
meeting with the First Church, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Hampton and Newport News, Virginia, are 
on the lookout for ministers. These are good 
churches. 

The Freemason St. Church, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, has decided to erect a new and modern 
building in the early spring. 
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David H. Shields writes that the offering 
of the Eureka, Ill. church on educational day 
will reach $400. 


The Christian church of Brazil, Ind., has 
called Rev. Mr. Gorisch of Memphis, Tenn., as 
pastor. 


T. W. Grafton, pastor, is preaching in a 
series of revival meetings being held in the 
Central Church, Anderson, Ind. 


William J. Slayter, singer and helper, is 
available for meetings during February. He 
may be addressed at Litchfield, Ill. 


The church at Gallatin, Mo., has called 
C. M. Liewellen of Brunswick as pastor. Mr. 
Liewellen formerly preached at Hamilton, 
Mo. 


H. E. Wilhite, evangelist, and F. C. Tuck- 
erman, singer, have been secured by the Chris- 
tian church at Hebron, Neb., to conduct a 
series of meetings beginning in March. 


Barclay Meador, for many years assistant 
to W. F. Richardson in the work of the First 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., has accepted & call 
to the church at Lebanon, Mo. 


John Ray -Ewers, Pittsburg, Pa., goes to 
Kansas City, February first, to assist W. F. 
Richardson and the First Church in a meet- 
ing. 

The cold weather has compelled the congre- 
gation at Garfield, Washington, to quit work 
on their new $8,000 concrete block building. 
They will finish in the spring or early summer. 


Dr. Francis T. McConnell, president of De 
Pauw University, addressed the great men’s 
meeting at the Main St. Christian Church, 
Rushville, Ind., Sunday, January 16, placing 
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the modern types of lost men into three 
classes; he used the parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son. 


Dr. Paul Shorey, professor and head of the 
department of Greek at the University of 
Chicago has been elected president of the 
American Philological Association for the 
current year. 


A. C. Stewart closes his work with the 
church at Urbana, Pa., the first of April. Mr. 
Stewart is a young man, and married, and 
will be prepared to consider a call to another 
field. 


Oliver W. Stewart, Chicago, was the chief 
speaker at a meeting of the Men’s Association 
of the church at Wabash, Indiana, on a recent 
evening. Following the banquet Mr. Stewart 
gave a@ lecture in the church auditorium. 


“From the report of the pastor, Ira L. Parin, 
Sterling, Ill., we gather the following items. 
Net increase in membership during the year, 
thirty-one. Church paid indebtedness of 
$600. Total receipts, $1974.36. Sunday school 
attendance increased 33 per cent. 


Jasper S. Hughes, South Bend, Ind., desires 
the addresses of all persons who are making 
or who have made a special study of the 
revelation of John in exile; also all who 
would like to engage in a free correspondence 
class for mutual help. 


J. S. Pierce, pastor at Gridley, California, 
has just passed to the great beyond, leaving 
a family of three sons, three daughters, and 
the mother. Mr. Pierce was born in Illinois 
in 1854, and has lived in California since he 
was nine years of age. The funeral service 
was conducted by G. L. Lobdell of Chico. 





March Offering Flash Lights 


Please order your March offering supplies 
today while you think of it. 


This is the time to make your church a 
Living-link. 


Let us make a new and higher record in 
the March Offering this year. 


This is the first offering for Foreign Mis- 
sions of our New Century. It is important 
that it be made a good one. 


And what are you doing toward reaching 
the apportionment of your church March 6? 


Please do not fail to make careful provi- 
sion for the full amount of your apportion- 
ment at least. 


The New Century March Offering Manual 
is worthy of your careful study. It is a small 
missionary library in itself. 


By the way, have you seen the new Concise 
History of the Foreign Society? It is just 
off the press and is an interesting book. 


The preacher that is not a leader in the 
missionary eause is not apt to lead in any- 
thing. 


Do not fail to hold a Foreign Missionary 
Rally in your church Sunday night, Feb- 
ruary 27. A suggestive program will be fur- 
nished free of charge upon request. 


Missions is the one supreme business of 
every church. Keep this in mind and insist 
upon it. The church that is not a missionary 
church will be a missing church. 


Remember there are over 800 workers de- 
pending upon the results of the March Offer- 


ing. 


thirty-two new Living-links 


Last year 
Let us have a still 


were swung into line. 
larger number this year. 


Take the offering promptly on time. This 
is important. Many churches that delay 
their offering never get to it. Better get in 
line at once. 





We are making history in this great offer- 
ing. Future generations will refer to it. See 
that it is a worthy one. 





The churches expect the preachers to lead 
them in large and aggressive things for the 
extension of the Kingdom. 


No Foreign Missionary Society in the world 
has made a finer growth than our own 
Foreign Society during the t ten years, 
and we are now ready to make still larger 
advances. 





If the churches as churches give $175,000 
in this offering, then we may confidently ex- 
pect to reach $400,000 or more this year. 


Last year our churches as churches that 
contributed averaged $43 each in their offer- 
ings for Foreign Missions. Can we not bring 
the average up to $50 this year? 


How does the missionary thermometer 
stand in your church? How does it stand in 
your own personal life and interest? 


We now have more than 100 Living-link 
churches. This is a good start on the second 
century, but it ought to be only a start. 


The Foreign Society is in the greatest need 
of a special building fund of $50,000 at once 
to provide buildings that are most urgently 
needed. 


We received more different offerings for 
Foreign Missions last year than in any pre- 
vious year, and we hope to surpass the rec- 
ord before this year closes. Help us! 


If you have not ordered March offering 
supplies we recommend that you communi- 
cate with the office of the Foreign Society in 
Cincinnati at once. Your request will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
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The annual report of the church at Table 
Grove, Ill., where Fred S. Nicolls is pastor, 
shows that the church raised for all purposes 
$1,600.30. 


A. L. Ward is making progress in his work 
with the First Church, Boulder, Colo. At the 
annual meeting it was voted to pay the 
remaining debt on the parsonage during the 
present year. The Sunday school recently: 
gave $100 to the Orphan’s Home at Denver. 


Henry B. Robison, for three years pastor 
of the church at El] Paso, Texas, has begun 
work with the church at Mobile, Alabama. 
Mrs. Robison and their two daughters will 
soon join Mr. Robison in their new home. 


W. J. Lhamon and B. L. Burdett are in a 
meeting at Wellsville, N. Y. Interest in the 
meeting is growing and there have been a 
large number of accession to the church. Mr. 
Lhamon has been asked to repeat his lecture 
to men only. 


The men of the First Church, Omaha, Neb., 
acted as hosts at a reception given to the 
ladies of the church on a recent evening. A 
special feature was the singing of songs 
written for the occasion. 


The Wayne St. Church of Lima, Ohio, has 
awarded the contract for their new $30,000 
building. Work will begin as soon as the 
weather permits. When completed this will 
be one of the best equipped buildings in the 
state of Ohio. G. W. Watson is the minister. 


Rev. Charles H. DeVoe of Peru, Ind., has 
been called to the pastorate of the church at 
Mason City, Iowa, where he succeeds E. G. 
Roberts. Mr. DeVoe, who has served success- 
fully as pastor of the Christian church at 
Peru, is a Canadian, and was education at 
Kentucky University. 

At a meeting of the curators of Transyl- 
vania University on January 5 President R. 
H. Crossfield, W. T. Donaldson, J. W. Hardy, 
and a number of curators outlined plans by 
which they believe that the quarter of a 
million dollars needed for improvements and 
endowment may be raised for the university 
and the college of the Bible. 


" Professor D. C. Kellems, prinipal of the 
school of oratory, and professor of Sacred 
History and Homiletics in the Bible Univer- 
sity at Eugene, Oregon, assisted the church at 
Heppner, Oregen, in a meeting during the 
holidays. There were thirty-seven additions 
to the church. J. P. Conder is pastor at 


Heppner, 


The County Association of Washbash 
County, Ind., has decided to try the plan of 
grouping the village and country churches in 
one pastorate, by locating a man with Lake- 
ton, Roann, and Bachelor Creek. Any 
preacher interested in trying such a work 
should address E. F. Daugherty, Wasbash, 
Ind. 


The Wabash Ave. Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., has made definite arrangements for the 
erection of their new building in the early 
spring. A novel feature of the building will 
be a roof garden, swimming pools and shower 
baths. The cost of the building will be about 
$50,000. The structure will be of native 
stone and slate roof. David Y. Donaldson is 
the pastor. 


The Sunday school ‘of the West Park 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., has adopted the 
following system of grading: For being pres- 
ent, 55 per cent; contribution, 10 per cent; 
on time, 20 per cent; bringing Bible, 15 per 
cent. On a recent Sunday there were 239 
present at the Sunday school service, and all 
but thirty-nine brought their Bibles. 


Sunday night, January 16, there was a great 
service in the Bellevue (Pa.) Christian 





Church, where William Ross Lloyd is min- 
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ister. The great men’s class of 236 had six 
of their best speakers to present the duty of 
the church and the class to cultivate the best 
young men for the ministry. Two signified 
their desire to study for the ministry. The 
congregation was deeply interested. 


The twentieth annual session of the South- 
ern Educational Association was held at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, December 28-30. 
The association comprises sixteen states and 
the District of Columbia, and is divided into 
sixteen departments. President Crossfield of 
Transylvania University read a paper on 
“Disciplinary Education.” He was elected 
vice president of the department of higher 
education for the ensuing year. 


The church at Muskogee, Oklahoma, under 
the leadership of Melvin Putnam, has just 
completed the erection of a three-story build- 
ing, or “temple.” The building is of St. Louis 
pressed brick, and is equipped with parlors 
and class rooms for all departments of the 
church work, and has a seating capacity of 
fifteen hundred. The lower floor is rented for 
offices and other business purposes. The offi- 
cers of the church give much credit to the 
pastor for the prosecution of this work. 


One of the most vigorous and successful 
departments of work carried on by the church 
at Tipton, Indiana, is that of the boys’ club, 
organized as auxiliary to the Knights of King 
Arthur, of which William Byron Forbush, 
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Ph.D., is the president and founder. A ban- 
quet was given the boys by their ‘mothers 
last week at which the members of the club, 
their parents, and the official board of the 
ehurch and their wives were present. More 
than one hundred and fifty were in attend- 
ance. G. I. Hoover is the pastor. 


The sermons of J. C. Todd, in the meeting 
with the church at Green Castle, Ind., are 
generously commended by the people of Green 
Castle. Mr. Todd is pastor of ‘the First 
Church, Bloomington, Ind., with a member- 
ship of over one thousand. His meeting at 
Green Castle was in return for a similar serv- 
ice rendered the Bloomington Church by J. 
M. Rudy, pastor at Green Castle. Such meet- 
ings as these are growing in favor with the 
Disciples. 


Professor Milton Elliott, who graduated 
from Transylvania University in ’97, and for 
a number of years has been principal of the 
Dudley Grammar School, has been elected to 
fill the vacancy made by the resignation of 
Professor Barry Bullock as principal of the 
Lexington High School. Transylvania is well 
represented in the educational interests of 
Lexington. Besides furnishing many teachers, 
all of the principals of the five public schools 
of Lexington are either alumni or former 
students of the university. 


The report of the church at Columbia, Mo., 
which came too late for publication last week 
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is interesting. The church raised for all pur- 
poses more than $14,000. This includes dona- 
tions to the Bible College, amounting to 
$6,209.50. The church has ite living link 
in both the foreign and the home field. 
Without a revival there were ninety-eight ac- 
cessions to the church during the year; net 
increase, thirty-three. During the year the 
church has started a North Side Bible School, 
which has met with success. Madison A. 
Hart is pastor. 


Ernest Carroll Moore, late superintendent 
of schools in Los Angeles, California, has been 
elected as professor of education at Yale Uni- 
versity. Professor Moore is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, having taken his Ph.D. 
degree there in 1898. A coincidence exists in 
the fact that he succeeds Professor C. H. 
Judd, who resigned last year to become pro- 
fessor and head of the department of educa- 
tion and director of the school of education 
at the University of Chicago. 


The men’s club of the church at Elkhart, 
Ind., held a very pleasant meeting on a recent 
evening when they invited the ladies to be 
present. S. G. Buckner, pastor, was toast- 
master. Interest was given to the meeting 
by literary and musical numbers. The chief 
speaker of the evening was Professor J. A. 
Wood, superintendent of the schools of South 
Bend, whose subject was, “The Boys and 
Girls on Our Streets.” 


O. W. Winter closed his work as pastor of 
the church at Belding, Michigan, the second 
of January. He left the church at Belding 


out of debt and with the record of more 
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additions during the last year than any one 
year in its history. Mr. Winter has not yet 
accepted a cal] to another work and may be 
addressed at Dixon, Ill. The official board 
of the church at Belding gives generous praise 
to him for his work with the church there 
during the past two years and more. “He has 
been effective as a preacher and a good busi- 
ness manager, a faithful pastor and a true 
friend.” 


Following the holidays Keuka College 
opened again with a good increase in attend- 
ance. The present enrollment is exactly fifty 
per cent over that of last year at this time. 
A spirit of earnestness and hopefulness per- 
vades the student body and faculty. The 
Ba)\ Brothers of Indiana have made condi- 
tional gift to the school this year. One half 
of the amount named in their condition has 
already been raised. It seems certain that 
the remainder will be in hand well before 
the time closes in June. There is in connec- 
tion with the College » Union Church com- 
posed of Free Baptist» and Disciples. We 
trust that this is a prophecy-of what is to 
be between these two great bodies. 


The readers of The Christian Century will 
watch with interest the work of the Inde- 
pendence Boulevard Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
George H. Combs has been pastor of this 
church for more than fifteen years. In that 
time it has grown from about two hundred 
to twenty-two hundred. Nor does the church 
propose to stop here. They have a paid su- 
perintendent, who gives his entire time to 
directing the work of the Sunday school, with 
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a stenographer who works under his direction. 
James Small has recently become associate 
pastor and cares for the pastoral work of the 
church. The financial work of the church is 
also in the care of a salaried officer with a 
paid stenographer. In this business-like way 
the church carries forward its work. Not a 
single person is absent from the Sunday 
school or the church without a record being 
made of the fact, and immediate attention 
being given to the absentee. 


The West Park Christian Church, corner of 
Addison and Washington streets, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, dedicated their completed building, 
Sunday, November 21, 1909. Rev. Z. T. 
Sweeney of Columbus, Indiana, made the ded- 
icatory address. The rapid growth of this 
church has been remarkable. It was organ 
ized in a tent, August 26, 1904, with fifty 
members. For almost a year the organization 
was without a regular pastor, the pastors of 
the various churches of the city filling the 
pulpit. In June, 1905, Franklin P..Smith was 
called to the pastorate. At once the church 
took on new life, and from that time the 
growth has been steady. A Sunday school 
room, study, and basement were built, and 
for four years were sufficient for the work. 
But the work of the Sunday school, with 
classes in all parts of the building, dressing 
rooms, baptistry, and even the furnace room, 
proved that an auditorium was an absolute 
necessity. The building as dedicated, with 
an auditorium seating about 500 people, cost 
$16,000. The church now number 350 rem- 
bers, with all the departments showing :rea: 
activity. 


Don’t Weep At 


The Ice House 


Some people swell up on “emotion” brewed 
from absolute untruth. 

It’s an old trick of the leaders of the Labor 
Trust to twist facts and make the “sympa- 
thetic ones” “weep at the ice house.” (That’s 
part of the tale further on.) 

Gompers et al sneer at, spit upon and defy 
our courts, seeking sympathy by falsely 
telling the people the courts were trying to 
deprive them of free speech and free press. 

Men can speak freely and print opinions 
freely in this country and no court will ob- 
ject, but they cannot be allowed to print 
matter as part of a criminal conspiracy to 
injure and ruin other citizens. 

Gompers and his trust associates started 
out to ruin the Buck Stove Co., drive its 
hundreds of workmen out of work and 
destroy the value of the plant without re- 
gard to the fact that hard-earned money of 
men who worked, had been invested there. 

The conspirators were told by the courts 
to stop these vicious “trust” methods, (efforts 
to break the firm that won’t come under 
trust rule), but instead of stopping they 
“dare” the courts to punish them and demand 
new laws to protect them in such destructive 
and tyrannous acts as they may desire to do. 

. The reason Gompers and his band per- 
sisted in trying to ruin the Bucks Stove 
Works was because the stove company in- 
sisted on the right to keep some old employees 
at work when “de union” ordered them dis- 
charged and some of “de gang” put in. 

Now let us reverse the conditions and have 
a look. 

Suppose the company had ordered the 
union to dismiss certain men from their 
union and, the demand being refused, should 
institute a boycott against that union, pub- 





lish its name in an “unfair list,” instruct 
other manufacturers all over the United 
States not to buy the labor of that union, 
have committees call at stores and threaten 
to boycott if the merchants sold anything 
made by that union. Picket the factories 
where members work and slug them on the 
way home, blow up their houses and wreck 
the works, and even murder a few members 
of the boycotted union to teach them they 
must obey the orders of “organized Capital?” 

It would certainly be fair for the company 
to do these things if lawful for the Labor 
Trust to do them. 

In such a case, under our laws the boy- 
eotted union could apply to our courts and 
the courts would order the company to cease 
boycotting and trying to ruin these union 
men. Suppose thereupon the company should 
sneer at the court and in open defiance con- 
tinue the unlawful acts in a persistent, care- 
fully laid out plan, purposely intended to 
ruin the union and force its members into 
poverty. What a howl would go up from 
the union demanding that the courts protect 
them and punish their law-breaking oppres- 
sors. Then they would praise the courts and 
go on earning a living protected from ruin and 
happy in the knowledge that the people’s 
courts could defend them. 

How could any of us receive protection 
from law-breakers unless the courts have 
power to, and do punish such men. 

The court is placed in position where it 
must do one thing or the other—punish men 
who persist in defying its peace orders or go 
out of service, let anarchy reign and the 
more powerful destroy the weaker. 

Peaceable citizens sustain the courts as 
their defenders, whereas thieves, forgers, 





burglars, crooks of all kinds and violent 
members of labor unions, hate them and 
threaten violence if their members are pun- 
ished for breaking the law. They want the 
courts to let them go free and at the same 
time demand punishment for other men “out- 
side de union” when they break the law. 
* * * Notice the above references is to 
“violent” members of labor unions. The 
great majority of the “unheard” union 
men are peaceable, upright citizens. The 
noisy, violent ones get into office and 
the leaders of the great Labor Trust 
know how to mass this kind of men, 
in labor conventions and thus carry out the 
leaders’ schemes, frequently abhorrent to the 
rank and file: so it was at the late Toronto 
convention. 

The paid delegates would applaud and 
“resolute” as Gompers wanted, but now and 
then some of the real workingmen insist on 
being heard, sometimes at the risk of their 
lives. 

Delegate Egan is reported to have said at 
the Toronto convention: 

“If the officers of the federation would only 
adhere to the law we would think a lot more 
of them.” 

The Grand Council of the Provincial Work- 
ingmen’s Association of Canada has declared 
in favor of severing all connection with unions 
in the U. S., saying “any union having its 
seat of government in America, and pre- 
tending to be international in its scope, must 
fight industrial battles according to American 
methods. Said methods have consequences 
which are abhorrent to the law-abiding peo- 
ple of Canada, involving hunger, misery, riot, 
bloodshed and murder, all of which might be 
termed a result of the practical war now in 
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progress in our fair province and directed by 
tureign emissaries of the United Miners of 
America.” 
That is an honest Canadian view of our 
i.afamous “Labor Trust.” 
A few days ago the daily papers priuted the 
following: 
(By the Associated Press.) 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 10.—Characterizing 
the attitude of Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell and Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor in the contempt pro- 
ceedings in the courts of the Dintrict of 
Columbia, in connection with the Bucks’ 
Stove and Range Company, as “a wilful. 
premeditated violation of the law,” Simon 
Burns, general master workman of the gen- 
eral assembly, Knights of Labor, has voiced 
a severe condemnation of these three leaders. 
Mr. Burns expressed his confidence in courts 
in general and in those of the District of 
Columbia in particular. 


APPROVED BY DELEGATES. 


This rebuke by Burns was in his annual 
report to the general assembly of his organi- 
zation. He received the hearty approval of 
the delegates who heard it read at their an- 
nual meeting in this city. 

“There is no trust or combination of cap- 
ital in the world,” said Mr. Burns, “that 
violates laws oftener than do the trust labor 
organizations, which resort to more dishon- 
est, unfair and dishonorable methods toward 
their competitors than any trust or combi- 
nations in the country.” 

Mr. Burns said the action of “these so-called 
leaders” would be harmful for years to come 
whenever attempts were made to obtain labor 
legislation. 

“The Labor Digest,” a reputable working- 
man’s paper, says, as part of an article en- 
titled, “The beginning of the end of Gomper- 
ism, many organizations becoming tired of 
the rule-or-ruin policies which have been en- 
forced by the president of the A. F. of L.” 

“That he has maintained his leadership for 
so long a time in the face of his stubborn 
clinging to policies which the more thoughtful 
of the workingmen have seen for years must 
be abandoned, has been on account partly of 
the sentimental feeling on the part of the 
organizations that he ought not to be de- 
posed, and the unwillingness of the men who 
were mentioned for the place, to accept a 
nomination in opposition to him. In addition 
to this, there is no denying the shrewdness ot 
the leader of the A. F. of L., and his political 
sagacity, which has enabled him to keep a 
firm grip on the machinery of the organi- 
zation, and to have his faithful henchmen in 
the positions where they could do him the 
most good whenever their services might be 
needed. 

“Further than this, he has never failed, at 
the last conventions, to have some sensation 
to spring on the convention at the psycholog- 
ical moment, which would place him in the 
light of a martyr to the cause of unionism, 
and excite a wave of sympathetic enthusiasm 
for him, which would carry the delegates off 
their feet, and result in his re-election. 

“That his long.leadership, and this appar- 
ent impossibility to fill his place has gone to 
his head, and made him imagine that he is 
a much greater man than he really is, is 
undoubtedly the case, and accounts for the 
tactics he has adopted in dealing with ques- 
tions before congress, where he has un- 
necessarily antagonized men to whom orga- 
nized labor must look for recognition of 
their demands, and where labor measures are 

often opposed on account of this very antag- 
onism, which would otherwise receive support. 

“There is no doubt but what organized 
labor in this country would be much stronger 
with a leader who was more in touch with 
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would bring to the front the new policies 
which organized labor must adopt if it ex- 
pects to even maintain its present standing, 
to say nothing of making future progress.” 

We quote portions of another article, a 
reprint, from the same labor paper: 

“Organized labor, through its leaders, must 
recognize the‘ mistakes of the past if they 
expect .to perpetuate their organizations or 
te develop the movement which they head. 
No movement, no organization, no nation can 
develop beyond the intellects which guide 
these organizations, and if the leaders are 
dominated by a selfish motive the organiza- 
tion will become tinged with a spirit of selfish- 
ness, which has never appealed to mankind 
in any walk of life at any time since history 
began. 

“It can be said in extenuation of certain 
leaders of organized labor that the precarious 
position which they occupy as leaders has had 
a tendency to cause them to lose sight 
of the object behind the organization. The 
natural jnstinct in man for power and 
position is in no small measure respon- 
sible for the mistakes of the leaders, 
not necessarily in labor unions alone, 
but in every branch of society. This desire 
for power and leadership and personal 
aggrandizement causes men who have been 
earnest and sincere in their efforts in the start 
to deteriorate into mere politicians whose 
every act and utterance is tinged with the 
desire to cater to the baser passions of the 
working majority in the societies or organiza- 
tions and this is undoubtedly true when 
applied to the present leaders of the Federa- 
tion. We mention the Federation of Labor 
particularly in this article because that or- 
ganization is the only organization of labor 
which has yet found itself in direct opposition 
to the laws of the Iand. There are other 
organizations of labor whose leaders have 
made mistakes, but they have always kept 
themselves and their organizations within the 
bounds of the law and respected the rights 
of every other man in considering the rights 
of themselves and their constituency ; whereas, 
the motto of the Federation is just the 
reverse, and unless the leaders conform them- 
selves and their organization in accordance 
with the laws of the land, the leaders and 
the organization itself must be disintegrated 
and pass into history, for in America the 
common sense in mankind is developed to a 
greater extent than in any other nation on 
the earth, and the people, who are the court 
of last resort in this country, will never 
allow any system to develop in this country 
which does not meet with the approval of 
the majority of the citizens of the country. 

“This must have forced itself upon the 
leaders of the Federation by this time. If it 
has not, the leaders must be eliminated. The 
organization which they head has done many 
meritorious things in times past and the 
people are always ready and willing to 
acknowledge the benefits which their efforts 
have brought to their constituency as a 
whole, but at the present time labor organi- 
zations in general, and the Federation of 
Labor in particular, stand before the bar of 
public opinion, having been convicted of 
selfishness and a disposition to rule all the 
people of the country in the interest of the 
few. The people are patient and awaiting to 
see if the object lesson which they have been 
forced to give to these leaders is going to be 
recognized and if they are going to conform 
themselves and their future work and actions 
in accordance thereto.” 


Let the people remember that comment, 
“The Federation of Labor in particular stands 
before the bar of public opinion having been 
convicted of selfishness and a disposition to 
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The great 90 per cent of Americans do not 
take kindly to the acts of tyranny by these 
trust leaders openly demanding that all peo- 
ple bow down to the rules of the Labor 
Trust and we are treated to the humiliating 
spectacle of our Congress and even the Chief 
Executive entertaining these convicted law- 
breakers and listening with consideration to 
their insolent demands that the very laws be 
changed to allow them to safely carry on 
their plan of gaining control over the affairs 
of the people. 


The sturdy workers of America have come 
tc know the truth about these “martyrs sac- 
rificing themselves in the noble cause of 
labor” but it’s only the hysterical ones who 
swell up and cry over the aforesaid “heroes,” 
reminding one of the two romantic elderly 
maids who, weeping copiously, were discov- 
ered by the old janitor at Mt. Vernon. 

“What is it ails you ladies?” 


Taking the handkerchief from one swollen 
red eye, between sobs she said: 

“Why we have so long revered the memory 
of George Washington that we feel it a priv- 
ilege to come here and weep at his tomb.” 

“Yas’m, yas’m, you’ shore has a desire to 
express yo’ sympathy but yo’ are overflowin’ 
at de wrong spot; yo’ is weepin’ at de ice 
house.” 

Don’t get maudlin about law-breakers who 
must be punished if the very existence of 
our people is to be maintained. 

If you have any surplus sympathy it can 
be extended to the honest workers who con- 
tinue to earn food when threatened and are 
frequently hurt and sometimes killed before 
the courts can intervene to protect them. 

Now the Labor Trust leaders demand of 
Congress that the courts be stripped of power 
to issue injunctions to prevent them from 
assailing or perhaps murdering men who dare 
earn a living when ordered by the Labor 
Trust to quit work. 

Don’t “weep at the Ice House” and don’t 
permit any set of law-breakers to bully our 
courts, if your voice and vote can prevent. 
Be sure and write your Representatives and 
Senators in Congress asking them not to vote 
for any measure to prevent the courts from 
protecting homes, property and persons from 
attack by paid agents of this great Labor 
Trust. 

Let every reader write, and write now! 

Don’t sit silent and allow the organized 
and paid men of this great trust to force 
Congress to believe they represent the great 
masses of the American people. Say your 
say and let your representatives in Congress 
know that you do not want to be governed 
under new laws which would empower the 
Labor Trust leaders with legal right to tell 
you when to work, Where! For whom! At 
what price! What to buy! What not to buy! 
Whom to vote for! How much you shall pay 
per month in fees to the Labor Trust! etc., 
ete., etc. . 
This power is now being demanded by the 
passage of laws in Congress. Tell your Sen- 
ators and Representatives plainly that you 
don’t want them to vote for any measure that 
will allow any set of men either representing 
Capital or Labor to govern and dictate to 
the common people, who prefer to be free to 
go and come, work or not, and vote for whom 
they please. 

Every man’s liberty will disappear when 
the leaders of the great Labor Trust or any 
other trust can ride rough shod over people 
and mass their forces to prevent our courts 
from affording protection. 

“There’s a Reason.” 





rule all the people of the country in the 





conditions as they actually exist, and who 





interest of the few.” 


C. W. POST, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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H. H. Jenner is the new pastor with the 
Stuart Street Church, Springfield. 


I. J. Spencer began a meeting with J. E. 
Lynn at Central Church, Warren, Jan. 17. 


The First Church, Beaumont, Texas, has 
given $700.00 to Texas Christian University. 


The Brooks Brothers have been engaged 
for a meeting with the church at Waco, 
Texas, for a meeting in April. 


T. L. Noblitt has been elected president of 
the Ministerial Alliance of Guthrie, Okla., 
for the coming year. 


Stephen J. Corey, assisted by F. E. Hagin, 
Japan, and Dr. Paul Wakefield, held a Mis- 
sionary Rally at Galesburg, Ill, Monday, 
January 24. 


Claris Yeuell, who has been doing evan- 
gelistic work for some months past, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the church 
at Paulding, Ohio. 


J. J. Cole is the new pastor at LaPorte, 
Ind. There is a good group of people in this 
church and the pastor is encouraged by the 
response they are making to his work. 


Geo. P. Rutledge recently read a paper be- 
fore the Ministerial Union of Philadelphia. 
This union is composed of seven denomina- 
tions and has 800 members. 


C. A. Park has just closed two years’ work 
with the church at Whiting, Iowa, and has 
accepted a call to the church at Great Falls, 
Montana, 


At Guthrie, Okla., where T. L. Noblitt 
ministers the church raised during the last 
year $3,964, and there were sixty-one addi- 
tions to the membership of the church. 


Walter L. Martin, evangelist closed a meet- 
ing at Hamilton, Mo., December 19, with 
forty-four accessions to the church. January 
2, he began with the church at Elmwood, Neb. 


The church at Llano, Texas, is looking for 
a strong man to lead them. To the right man 
they will offer the privilege of giving half 
time to a nearby church. In this way a good 
salary can be provided. 


Victor Dorris and V. E. Ridenour are lead- 
ing the forces in a meeting at Hutchinson, 
Kansas. They have been holding afternoon 
meetings, and in the evening are met by 
crowded houses. 


Rev. E. B. Barnes, pastor of the Lyons 
Street Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., is assist- 
ing G. Webster Moore in evangelistic serv- 
ices at Ionia, Mich., with excellent results 
thus far. 


Harry G. Hill of the Third Church, Indian- 
apolis has recently addressed men’s mass 
meetings at Greenfield and Danville. His 
new subject on such occasions is striking, 
he terms it: “The Manly Art of Self-Re- 
spect.” 

A new church, costing about $4,100 was 
dedicated at Exline, Iowa, January 3. 
Dean A. M. Haggard had charge of the serv- 
ice. The amount needed to clear the church 
of indebtedness was $1,700. The amount 
raised during the day exceeded this by $200. 
Harry Green is the pastor. 


The church at Elkhart, Ind., is planning 
for a meeting to be held in the early spring. 
They -will have the assistance of Evangelists 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Varney, and O. J. 
Marks, leader of song. S. G. Buckner is 
the pastor. 


The young people at Davenport, Okla., 
have paid the last of the $100 which they 
pledged on their building fund. The con- 
gregation is now out of debt and happy. 


James Cage, the minister, reports that there 
are about forty of these young people and 
they are a great force in the work. 
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A Big, Generous Offer 


The same mails that have brought 
us an unexpectedly large list of orders 
for THE BETHANY GRADED SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL LESSONS have also 
brought us letters from many pastors 
and Sunday school workers regretting 
that their supplies had been ordered 
before they saw the announcement of 
our new series. They assure us that 
they intend to place their order for 
THE BETHANY SERIES with us for 
the spring quarter. 

We wish as many schools to get 
under way as soon as possible with 
the graded lessons. In order to enlist 
the schools which had purchased their 
supplies before they realized the in- 
comparable superiority of THE 
BETHANY SERIES, we have decided 
to make the following big and gen- 
erous offer: 


If you will send us your order for 
THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 
(for the elementary grades only) we 
will credit your account with the 
amount you have paid or agreed to 
pay for the Winter Quarter supplies 
which THE BETHANY GRADED 
LESSONS will displace. We will ask 
you to send us the publisher’s bill 
or an itemized statement signed by 
the pastor of your church, showing 
what materials are being displaced 
by THE BETHANY LESSONS. 


This is a big and generous offer. 
It means that a limited number of 
schools will secure the new series 
FREE, for THE BETHANY LES- 
SONS are no more expensive than 
the ordinary uniform materials. At 
most THE BETHANY LESSONS 
will cost your school but a trifle if 
you take advantage of this proposi- 
tion, 

The reason we can afford to make 
this almost gratuitous offer is very 
simple: We KNOW that ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred schools that 
once use THE BETHANY LESSONS 
will continue them right along. 

NOTE CAREFULLY that this offer 
is limited to the stock of supplies we 
have on hand. When our present 
stock is exhausted we shall not hold 
ourselves obligated to fill orders on 
these terms. Therefore it is to your 
advantage to get your order in at 
once for the main bulk of our sup- 
plies for this quarter has already 
been consumed by our regular orders. 

You can make out your order on 
the basis of our advertisement on 
page 2. Or if that is not clear write 
us at once for our regular order blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
- CO. 700 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 











Before the ministers of St. Louis, Dr. J. 
M. Philputt, the retiring pastor of the Union 
Ave. Church, St. Louis, Mo., urged the union 
of all the missionary interests of the church. 
This question will doubtless be one of im- 
portance to be considered at the next con- 
vention in Topeka. 


“The Church of the Future” was the sub- 
ject of a recent Sunday evening sermon by 
Lowell C. MePherson, in the meeting at Par- 
sons, Kansas. Mr. McPherson insists that 
the church of the future must be a universal 
church, that the union of the churches must 
precede the evangelization of the world. He 
was heard by a large crowd, to whom he 
spoke for more than an hour. 


Bishop Charles Edward Chenney will next 
week celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
wedding and at the same time the close of 
the fiftieth year of his pastorate of the Christ 
Reformed Episcopal Church, at Twenty- 
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fourth street and Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
The Bishop is still vigorous and spoke at the 
meeting of the Sunday Evening Club in Or- 
chestra Hall last Sunday evening. 


R. W. Abberly is giving a series of illus- 
trated lectures on the life of Paul at the 
Main Street Christian Church, Rushville, 
Ind. The first lecture was on the Youth of 
the Apostle and was heard by a large audi- 
ence. The lectures are given on successive 
Sunday evenings. 

W. Y. Allen, who has been pastor at Fort 
Scott, Kas., less than a year, has just re- 
ceived a unanimous call to remain with the 
church permanently. When Mr. Allen came 
to the church last April, there was a debt 
of $1,800 upon the property. More than one- 
half of this has been paid, and the church 
built up along all lines of work since then. 


L. C. Howe has just entered upon the sixth 
year of his service with the church at New 
Castle, Ind. He will begin a meeting with 
them the 30th of January, in which he will 
have the assistance of F. H. Capps, as leader 
of song. January 16, six young people united 
with the church. All departments of the 
work are in flourishing condition. 


The church at Corydon, Ind., gave last 
year, $2,200 through all departments of her 
work; $291 of this went for missions; $300 
for improving building and the remainder 
for current expenses. Total membership, 
196, of whom about one-half contribute to 
church and one in five belong to the mission- 
ary society. The Sunday-school enrollment 
is almost as much as the church membership: 
W. D. Bartle is the energetic pastor. 


Prof. A. C. Gray, of Eureka, IIl., delivered’ 
a lecture on “The History of the English Bi- 
ble,” at the Howett St. church, Peoria, Jan. 
20. The church was crowded to its utmost 
while Prof. Gray dealt with the sources, 
manuscripts, versions and translations of 
the Bible. “The lecture is educational and 
at the same time intensely interesting. We 
had a large number of visitors from various 
city churches and Prof. Gray was urged by 
one of them to publish his lecture. The 
only result that can come from the address. 
is an enlightened and abiding faith in the 
Old Book,” so writes Pastor, William Price. 


The Union Ave. Christian church of St. 
Louis recently tried the experiment of teach- 
ing its members how to sing. Although at 
the very worst season of the year, and in 
the midst of stormy weather, the experi- 
ment demonstrated the value of emphasis 
being laid on the congregational singing. Le- 
Roy St. John, one of our best known sing- 
ing evangelists, spent three Sundays with 
the congregation during the Christmas sea- 


son. It was a very profitable time. 


After a very successful pastorate for @ 
period of two years at the Central Christian 
church, Pueblo, Colo., Scott Anderson has 
tendered his resignation to take effect March 
1. He has reached this decision with the 
purpise of entering the evangelistic field. 
His headquarters will be Enid, Okla., where 
he,was pastor four years prior to going to 
Pueblo. 


An all day rally was held by the church at 
Wellsville, Va., Sunday, January 16. The 
Sunday-school attendance was 357, of these, 
130 were in the “Centennial class.” Prof. 
L. L. Farris, of Lynchburg, spoke at the 
morning service. At a great Union Endeavor 
meeting at 5:30, Dr. J. W. Griffin, of the 
United Presbyterian church, was speaker. 
President T. E. Cramblett, of Bethany Col- 
lege, gave the address at the evening ser- 
vice. The pastor, C. L. Morrison, has been 
with the church but a few months, but has 
done remarkable work in bringing into it a 
spirit of unity and ‘developing all lines of 
activity. 
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Perry J. Rice is preaching the following 
series of Sunday evening sermons in his 
church at El Paso, Texas, during January: 

“The Church and the Social Crisis,” or 
should the church undertake social recon- 
struction? “The Church and Laboring Men,” 
or has the church anything to offer the labor- 
ing classes? “The Church and the City Gov- 
ernment,” or has the church any relation to 
civic affairs? “The Church and the Christian 
Religion,” or does the church adequately rep- 
resent Christ to the world? “The Church and 
Its Ofities.” Does “The Calling of Dan 
Matthews” fairly represent the modern 
church ? 


Henry F. Keltch has just been welcomed 
by the church at Hoopeston, IIl., as suc- 
cessor to Louis R. Hotaling. 


The contract for the construction of a new 
building has been let by the First Christian 
church, Angola, Ind. 


Geo. E. Prewitt is the new pastor at 
Cooper, Texas. The outlook at that church 
and Sunday-school is flourishing and the 
prospects good. 


The Foreign Missionary rally in Chicago 
will be held in the Metropolitan Church, 
‘Oakley avenue and Van Buren street, Mon- 
day, January 31. Secretary Stephen J. Corey 
will conduct the rally with the help of two 
of our strong missionaries. 








GRADE YOUR SCHOOL 
On the Installment Plan! 


Every informed Sunday-school 
worker desires to have the graded 
system introduced into his school. 
But it seems like too big an under- 
taking to grade the school all at once. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd 
way of teaching the children the 
lessons provided for grown-up people. 


has made it possible to bring the 
graded system in, like the Kingdom 
of God comes, “without observation.” 
You can have your school graded 
without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent 
results. Begin at the bottom now— 
with the elementary grades, the 
pupils under twelve years old. Pro- 
vide teachers. and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded .Lessons, based on 
the outlines already authorized by the 
International Committee. Later on— 
perhaps in nine months er a year from 
now—when the Committee authorizes 
an outline of lessons for the Inter- 
mediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series 
will be ready with the helps for you. 
And so on, through the Senier and 
Advanced grades, ow the Interna- 
tional Committee and as fast as they 
provide the lessons you will be ready 
to adopt them. 

Our advice to all scheols, then, is: 
FOLLOW THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. No independent course 
yet devised is better than that pro- 
vided by the International Cem- 
mittee, if indeed there is one se good 
in all respects. Besides, there is 
advantage in the whole Sunday-school 
world studying together when our 
leaders really lead—as the Interna- 
tional Co ttee is new doing. 

The Bethany Graded Lessons may 
be commenced at any time. Purchase 
the main bulk of your supplies where- 
ever you wish, but let us furnish you 
these fascinating lessons for your 
~ — under twelve. THE NEW 

HRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 
East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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More than half of the 685 alumnae of Hi- 
ram College are missionaries, preachers, 
teachers or religious workers; a splendid 
showing for an institution of that size. 


J. M. Vawter, of Sullivan, and J. Francis 
Ashley, of Jacksonville, Ind., exchanged pul- 
pits January 16. These are two busy 
churches of Western Indiana. 


The church at Kirksville, Mo., has in- 
creased the salary of E. J. Willis, their pas- 
tor. This is a good indication that Mr. 
Willis is meeting the difficult conditions that 
have had to be faced at Kirksville. 


E. E. Conner, of Irvington, Ind., was 
preacher at the First church, Frankfort, 
Ind., Jan. 16. His morning theme was, “The 
Progressive Christian Life.” In the evening 
he spoke on “The Living Christ.” 


The official board of the Central church, 
Des Moines, Ia., have arranged to employ a 
financial secretary, who will give her time 
to securing new subscriptions, and calling 
upon those who are delinquent. 


We are glad to give to our readers the fol- 
lowing report of the good work of L. H. Otto 
at Ottumwa, Iowa: Number added to church, 
185; number dismissed by letter and death, 
31; net gain to membership, 154; number 
funerals preached, 16; number couples mar- 
ried, 24; resident membership, 604; non- 
resident membership, 107; total membership, 
711; total money raised and expended for 
all purposes during the year, $4,142. The 
church gave more for missions than in any 
previous year. The C. W. B. M. was increased 
from 20 to 95. The membership of the 
church, Endeavor society and Sunday school 
have been doubled in the last three years. In 
the last four years the congregation has built 
and partially paid for a $20,000 church home. 
The pastor began his fourth year January 1, 
1910. 


As We Go to Press 


Carlisle, Ind., January 17.—Yesterday at 
our Bible school service a man and wife from 
the M. E. Church took membership with us. 
—Leonard V. Barbre, Minister. 


Carbondale, Ill., January 16.—Splendid prog- 
ress. Two confessions at our morning service. 
Two not previously reporter. House full at 
regular service. Great increase in Bible 
school attendance. Average for first three 
Lord’s Days of 1910, 228. Forty-five in men’s 
Bible class today.—L. E. Chase. 


Arkansas City, Kan., January 17.—Four 
additions fér five consecutive Sundays.— 
Thomas H. Popplewell. . 


Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, will lecture in 
the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, each day 
during the week of January 26 to 29 inclusive, 
at 11 o’clock. He will deal with the interpre- 
tation of the Bible as literature, giving exe- 
geses illustrating its principles. The public 
generally is invited. On Thursday evening 
at eight o’clock, a special lecture will be given 
to Sunday school teachers and superintendents 
and members of adult Bible classes, on these 
principles as illustrated in “The International 
Sunday school lessons. 

Keokuk, Ia., Jan. 23.—Deep spirituality 
pervades every service. Great crowds. W. 
Thompson leading us up to heights sublime 
by the pure Gospel, which he is presenting 
nightly with divine power. Miss Roth splen- 
did leader of song. Miss Thompson doing 
wonders with the children—N. E. Cory, Pas- 
tor. 


Vincennes, Ind., Jan. 23.—Wilhite and 
Tuckerman preaching and singing the Gospel 
to record breaking crowds. Never in the his- 
tory of the church has there been such a great 





interest awakened in so short a time. Meet- 
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ing eight days old; eighty-seven additions, 
forty today. Church greatly pleased with 
work of evangelist.—William Oeschger. 


International Convention in 
England 


The following resolution was presented and 
unanimously carried at the Centennial Con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, morning session, Hall 
C, October 16, 1909: 

At a meeting of the English, Australian 
and Canadian brethren, together with some 
brethren of this country who had labored in 
England, held in Hotel Schenley on Thurs- 
day evening, Bro. Frank Coop was called to 
the chair. After a free and. full conference 
on the subject of holding an international 
conference of Disciples in England at such 
time and place as may be determined by the 
English brethren, a motion prevailed that 
such conference be held and a committee was 
appointed to present this matter to this con- 
vention and request its approval and co- 
operation, through its boards, in holding such 
a convention. It is believed that the World’s 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in June 
of next year (14th to 24th), together with 
the decennial presentation of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, will attract many 
of our people to Europe during the coming 
year, and our brethren in England desire to 
avail themselves of these facts to give an in- 
ternational character to their annual confer- 
ence at such time and place as will make it 
possible for those who go to Edinburge to at- 
tend said convention. Your committee recom- 
mends, that, in view of the fact that several of 
these brethren have traveled long distances 
to enjoy fellowship with their American 
brethen, that we lend what encouragement we 
can to this international conference and urge 
as many as can do so to attend and partici- 
pate in the same, to the end that we may 
srengthen the hands of our faithful workers 
in the mother country. 

Signed J. H. Garrison, 

Leslie W. Morgan, Frank Coop. 

E. M. Todd, W. T. Moore, 





INSOMNIA 
Leads to Madness, if not Remedied 
in time. 





“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 years 
ago,” writes a Topeka woman, “that coffee 
was the direct cause of the insomnia from 
which I suffered terribly, as well as the ex- 
treme nervousness and acute dyspepsia which 
made life a most painful thing for me. 

“T had been a coffee drinker since childhood 

“I had been a coffee drinker since child- 
hood, and did not like to think that the bev- 
erage was doing me harmetaoineuelelededed 
erage was doing me all this harm. But it 
was, and the time came when I had to face 
the fact, and protect myself. I therefore gave 
up coffee abruptly and absolutely, and adopted 
Postum for my hot drink at meals. 

“I began to note improvement in my con- 
dition very soon after I took on Postum. The 
change proceeded gradually, but surely, and 
it was a matter of only a few weeks before 
I found myself entirely relieved—the nerv- 
ousness passed away, my digestive apparatus 
was restored to normal efficiency, and I began 
to sleep, restfull yand peacefully. 

“These happy conditions have continued 
during all of the 5 years, and I am safe in 
saying that I owe them entirely to Postum, 
for when I began to drink it I ceased to use 
medicines.”’ Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Dedication at Edgewater, N. J. 


For many months the “Disciples Mission- 
ary Union of greater New York City and 
Vicinity” has been helping an earnest band 
of believers at Edgewater, N. J., just across 
the Hudson River from New York City. 
Within the last month M. Mosser Smyser 
has been chosen to spend part time as min- 
ister; also a temporary chapel, 40x25, has 
heen erected on a well-located lot of grouna 
overlooking the Hudson. The new building 
will be dedicated on Sunday, January 16 at 
three p. m., and a congregation organized 
under the name of Edgewater Christian 
Church. It is expected that all the ministers 
of Christian churches in greater New York 
will be present, as also many of their church 
members. The Sunday school at Edgewater. 
with Mr. George Robbins as superintendent. 
has been in existence for years and is very 
flourishing. Lately the ladies of the mission 
have organized a “Dorcas Society,” or ladies 
aid, and are hard at work. All the workers 
at Edgewater are greatly encouraged and 
hope to have a self-supporting congregation 
in & permanent church building within a few 
years. 


News from the Foreign Society 


W. R. Hunt reports a-dozen baptisms at 
Shanghai. Additions are trom the Chinese 
self-supporting church. 

Twenty-three of our missionaries in India 
attended the great Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention of Agra. This was one of the most 
significant conventions in the history o1 
Christianity for that land. 

David Rioch reports thirteen baptisms at 
Mungeli, U. P. India. Nine of these were 
lepers. He says that they are expecting more 
soon. on are inquiring the way of life. 

Dr. M. BE. Poland, Nangtungchow, China, 
reports that the land has been secured for 
the new hospital. This is a great victory. 

Misses Dale and Miller and Dr. Butchart 
and family have reached China. The mis- 
sionaries gave them a warm reception. 

W. R. Hunt reports that all the mission- 
aries in China are enthused over the splendid 
prospect. He says that China is moving 
steadily toward a regeneration. 

The summarized statistics from the mis- 
sion fields of the globe show that three-hun- 
dred and seventy-seven were won every day 
last year from the non-Christian population. 

P. A. Davey reports twenty baptisms at 
Tokio, Station, Japan. 

Dr. E. 1, Osgood reports thirteen baptisms 
at Chu Cheo, China, making sixty converts 
in the past few months. e@ says that the 
missionaries are looking for @ large in- 
gathering soon. 

Last week the Foreign Society received a 
gift from a friend in California on the Annu- 
ity Plan. This friend has made several gifts 
before in this way. 

The church at Galesburg, Ill., has decided 
unanimously to become a Living-link in the 
Foreign Society in the March Offering. This 
is moving in the right direction. J. A. Bar- 
nett is the pastor. 

The Harlem Avenue Church, Baltimore, 
Md., B. A. Abbott, pastor, ho to raise 
as much as $1,000 for Foreign Missions the 
first Sunday in March. The men of that 
church are greatly aroused and they mean 
business. 


Our College in India 
Professor G. W. Brown. 


I often wonder if the people in America, 
Disciples of Christ, realize the responsibili- 
ties that God has given them. Do you know 
that in our mission field, in the various parts 
of the field, there are twelve people .to be 
evangelized for every Disciple that we have 
at home? I mean, no one else preaches to 
those ple but the Diséiples of Christ. No 
one will preach to them. You, each one of 
you, is responsible for twelve souls in 
heathen lands. We must multipty our force, 
and that is why we have our Bible classes, 
to pick out and train the very best young 
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men and young women in India, that they 
may go out and tell them of the Gospel of 
life, give themselves to salvation through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and it is my blessed 
privilege to be in charge of the particular 
work of ours in Jubbulpore, India, preparing 
those young men and young women to go out 
and preach and teach. We have about forty 
students, male and female, each year in the 
institution, and we send out every year 
about half a dozen young men, graduates 
of the school, after studying three or four 
years, after having practical training there, 
preaching, teaching Sunday-school, whatever 
they are able to do. We send out about 
as many young women , to go out and teach 
the women in their homes, and that is what 
we are doing and how we are going to multi- 
ply our power, carry the Gospel to those 
people. About twenty of those young men 
are now out and at work in that way, and 
nearly as many young women. You hear a 
deal about the ferment in India, its awak- 
ening national live. The saddest feature of 
it to me is that awakening is a pagan awak- 
ening, it is a heathen awakening. The peo- 
ple who are at the head of it do not want 
the common people to rise up to their level; 
and while to a certain extent foreign educa- 
tion, foreign influences are responsible for 
that, nevertheless the old heatnen caste idea 
is strong in India, and they do not want the 
common people to rise. I was talking with 
an educated man sometime ago in India, and 
at the close of the conversation, after he 
had rebuked the government for training up 
the common people and educating, he said, 
“We do not want that kind of thing; we 
want those people to be our slaves,” and 
that is the sentiment which really inspires 
the people who are at the head of the na- 
tionalistic movement. Now, we want Uhris- 
tianity for two great reasons: We want to 
raise. the common people up so that they 
may know that they are the equals of others, 
and we want to give Christiainity to those 
other people, that they may not feel like 
trampling down their brothers. 


January 27, 1910 


New York City Mission Notes 


The first Sunday in October 1909 the Dis- 
ciples Missionary Union of this city began 
a mission work at Edgewater, New Jersey, 
one of the beautiful suburban sections near 
the city. No suitable hall or building could 
be secured in which to carry on the work, 
we were compelled to provide at least a tem- 
porary building. A splendid corner lot, well 
located, was secur and a_ subscription 
started: when about half the cost was pro- 
vided for, the contract was left and tne 
building erected. Sunday January 16, 1910, 
the Edgewater Church of Christ was organ- 
ized with twelve members and their build- 
ing dedicated to the service of the Master 
with a most delightful service participated 
in by representatives from eacn of our 
churches in the city. W. B. Craig, of the 
Lenox Ave. Church, preached the dedicatorial 
sermon, E. J. Gantz made an appeal to can- 
cel the indebtedness of $375.00; the total 
amount was raised and the building dedi- 
cated free from debt. 

Brother M. M. Smyser is leading this 
vigorous mission and is already on the 
ground. With a suitable meeting place 

rovided the work will go forward, and we 
Coon to soon have the second strong church 
built in the state of New Jersey. 

January 17, 1910. JOSEPH KEEVIL. 

Supt. of City Missions. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone, son of the great 
Commoner, has just been appointed by the 
British government as first Governor General 
of South Africa. He has long been a suc- 
cessful member of Parliament and has held 
the responsible position of Chief Whip of 
the Liberal party. His appointment tc the 
newly created office of administrator of Eng- 
lish authority on the entire region of South 
Africa is a well deserved honor, a credit to 
himself and to the government. 
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learner than to compel the learner tu adapt himself to the lesson, regardless of his stage 


2. The International Committee which has for thirty-five years selected the Uniform 
lessons has now begun the issue of an additional series called the International Graded 
Course, consisting, not of one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate 
series of lessons for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to the age and ability 


3. These lessons are being adopted by the best schools of all denominations. 
Presbyterians report that about two thousand of their schools adopted the International 
Graded courses for children under twelve years, last quarter. This is phenomenal. 
The Methodists and Congregationalists had to go to press the second and third time to 
supply the unexpected demand for the graded lessons. 

The New Christian Century Co. is supplying these lessons to the Disciples’ schools. 
There is no single achievement in which the publishers of this paper take greater 
satisfaction than in connecting our schools with this most significant Sunday-schou: 


The editors of The Christian Century, Mr. Morrison and Professor Willett, both regara 
the Graded principle as essential to the highest efficiency in religious instruction, and 
both believe that the Bethany Series is the truest, simplest and most artistic set ot 
supplies for the elementary grades that has ever been put out. 

Our pleasure in offering the Bethany Graded Lessons to the brotherhood is enhancea 


by the fact that our orders for supplies for the winter quarter have been much beyond 
our expectations. Many other schools have assured us of their purpose to adopt The 
Bethany Lessons at once. This series may be begun at any time. See full description 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


‘Will the new Graded lessons make 
their way into the Sunday-schools and 
become the standard lessons of the Sun- 
aay-schools of the world as the Uniform 
lessons have done? There are many signs 
indicating that this is precisely what 
will happen. 

1. All the authorities in religious 
pedagogy have been a long time agreed 
that it is better to suit the lesson to the 
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